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t PREFACE 

Afl the finished draft of this volxaae is about to go to press, 
several local offices in Michigan have already felt the i^ct of tiio 
R&D Project. Of the offices that became ir.volved m the process oi 
replicating the Project Model, Lansing has, perhaps, surpassed 
Grand Rapids in successful implementation.. Other local offices are: 
Muskegon, Kalamazoo, Bay City, Saginaw, Jackson, Battle Creek, Flint 
and St. Joseph. 

^*ie success of replicating the Model in these nine additional 
cities is very much due to the efforts and dedication of James Palmeri— 
MESC State OfficTe Advisor on Employer Services, jim was fonrerly a 
Research Associate with the RAD Project. He has managed to ijnplement 
the Model across much of the state with successes that surpass xhe 
test city. Grand Rapids. His efforts have done much to convince the 
authors and the management of MESC of the feasibility and value of 
the Project. 

One of our learnings from this experience is that change can and 
does begin at the local office level. However, this is true only 
if the change effort has the commitment of top management. Fortunately, 
we had this comnilment from S. Martin Taylor, the Director of MESC; 
Max Horton, the Deputy-Director; James Sagel, the Director of the 
Manpower Division; Ralph Pultz, Outstate Operations Mana^^erj and 
Prank Murjrfiy, the recently retired Detroit Area Manager. Without 
their support and encouragement Project initiated changes would not 
be occurring across the sUto. Recently, we took the first steps 
toward introducing the Project Model in nineteen additional offices 
in and around Detroit. 

It would be impossible to give proper thanks to all the persons 
in the ten local offices who helped make the Project a success. 



However, we must pay special thanks to Lola Thync, Paul Kimball, 
Ralph Bain and Arlene Hackett, Arlene, as Supervisor of the 
experimental Qnployer Services Unit in Grand Rapids, deserves special 
thanks for an otherwise difficult and thai.kless job well done. 

We would also like to acknowledge our appreciation to the Ohio 
anployment Security Coniaission for their splendid cooperation in 
furnishing us with a control city. 

The Project received invaluable assistance from Dr. Earl £• Davis 
and Bert Holland in the analysis of our *^3search findings. 
Norman Goldberg contributed considerably to the design of the 
Project and early research. Jessie Pallon and Laurel Auer spent 
innumerable hours translating our materials into gramnatical English. 
Karen Ludwick did the work of several persons in the production of 
the reports, while also finding time to run the Project office. 

Finally, we would like to pay special thanks to our Project Officer, 
Richard McAllister, whose patience and encouragement never wavered 
through 20 months of demonstration. We hope our efforts justify his 
support* 



Edward J. Giblin 
Louis Levine 



Pebru\ry 15, 1975 
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PART I; TOE DEMONSTOATION EXPERIETJCE 



Part I of this volume describes the backgrouad and direction 
of the Bnployer Services ttodel employed in this Research and 
DeaK>nstration Project. It c .ists of three chapters. 

Chapter I represents an overview of the Project, It discusses 
the basic problem to which the Project was addressed. The goals 
and parameters of the Project are discussed with particular atten- 
tion to the context which establishes constraints and limits. This 
chapter also places the research program in perspective. 

Chapter II deals with the essence of the Demonstration. The 
initial activities of the Project are discussed. The multi-faceted 
approach to implementing the Demonstration is described in some 
detail^ as are some fundamental barriers to achieving success. 
Finally, the chapter also contains a broad discourse on the reali- 
ties of goal setting in the public Employment Service, 

Chapter III consists of three major sections. This chapter is 
concerned with the experience in the model design and the operational 
elements involved in the Model. It does not at this point deal with 
the impact on employers. The first section describes, in outline 
form, our Employer Services Demonstration Model. The second section 
examines the problems in implementing and maintaining the major 
components of this Model, The third section examines the costs of 
some of the media oriented aspects of the Model, 



CHAPTER I 

AiV overvie:.^ of rns rsgsarch and det^omstration pr^^ject 

THE ORIGINS OP THE PROJECT 

The Project was initiated in response to a concern over 
prolonged and serious declines in Job openings and placements in 
the public Employment Service. 'Hie situation was aggravated by the 
nse in the national unemplojiuent rate from 3.5 percent in I969 to 
^.9 percent in 1970 and approximately 6 percent for thie first half 
of 1971. The rate for mchigan, particularly during 1970-71 was 
considerably higher. 

The decline in Einpioyraent Service placements and in the number 
of job openings listed vn.th the local employment offices during the 
past decade has been attributed to a wide variety of influences. 
However, there is general agreenjent that the level of economic 
activity and its conseouent labor market conditions comprise the 
single major factor which traditionally has accounted for fluctua- 
tions in the numbers and characteristics of job applicants 
registering with the public Employment Service, the number and 
kind of job openings listed by employers with the local offices, 
and the number and quality of placements made by the Einployment 
Service system. An examination of Employment Service experience 
during the past decade, however, indicates that both job openings 
and placements have been influenced more by program development 
than by economic conditions,^ 

We will not elaborate on the program developments which led 

o 

to the decrease in openings and placements. Suffice it to say 
that the period 196I-65 witnessed a dramatic shift from placements 
to employability development. The implementation of the HRD 
concept in the suniner of 1966 also contributed to the continued 
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decline in labor market services, a decline which persisted Into 
1971. Table 1.1 Illustrates the national impact of these program 
changes on openings and placements. 

Table 1.1 also shows the parallel decline In employer visits 
over the last decade. In 1971 1 visits increased for the first time 
in a decade 9 an occurrence undoubtedly due to the new emphasis 
placed on employer seiTvices by the USES. However, this Initial 
Increase in visits had no inanediate effect on placements and 
openings, as Table 1.1 clear^Ly illustrates. Table 1,2 depicts the 
parallel decline in activities in the Grand Haplds local office. 

Figure 1.1 Illustrates that placements in the test city 
(Grand Rapids) followed the national trends: in fiscal 1971, the 
Grand Rapids office had only 5i959 pennanent and casual non- 
agricultural placements. This wh? less than kO percent of the 
annual average total placements during the first half of the 
decade 1960-7O. It shouJ*? be ajcntloned thut during 1971 the 
unemployment rate in Grand Rapids and Michigan was in the range 
of 8 to 10 percent, or considerably above the national level, 
which was around 6 percent. 

PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT 

The problem of declining placements and openings served as 
the basis of our Project direction and goals. In the original 
proposal, the primary purpose of the Project was stated as, 
"....to test various methodologies for mcreasng job listings 
in local/state Bnployment Service operation* The basic 
approach to accomplishing^ the stated purpose would be to Increase 
the volume of transactions with employers and enhance the quality 
of relations with them. The vehicle for implementing this approach 
would be improvement of the local (branch) office's employer 



Table 1,1 
U.S. Baployaent Scnrlcc 
Non-Para Placamcnta and Related Activities, i960 - I971* 
(000*5 omitted) 



Year 


Placeaents 


Referrals - 


Job Openings 
Received 


Qaployer 
Visits 


i960 


5,818 


10,224 


7,124 


1,117 


1961 


5,902 


10,783 


7.321 


1,646 


1962 


6,725 


12.479 


8,362 


1,564 


1963 


6,581 


12,415 


8,248 


1,444 


1964 


6,281 


12,619 


8,177 


1,189 


1965 


6,473 


13,?43 


8,690 


1,095 


1966 


6,493 


13,750 


9,122 


877 


1967 


5,817 


12,907 


8,092 


879 


1968 


5,733 


12,95^ 


8,096 


864 


1969 


5,153 


11,986 


7,463 


750 


1970 


3,845 


11,969 


6,146 . 


614 


1971 


3,700 


K.A. 


6,005 


1,118 



♦ Historical Statistics of Employment Security Activities 
*♦ Kot Available 



Table 1.2 
MESC Grand Raplda Local Office 
Non-Pam Placenenta and Related Activities, i960 - 1972* 



Fiscal 
Year 


Plaoenents 


Referrals 


Job Openings 
Received 


Employer 
Visits 


i960 


10,608 


•* 


12,311 


1,303 


1961 


8,804 


N.A. 


10,164 


797 


1962 


10,904 


22,450 


11,978 


846 


1965 


10,711 


22,247 


11,753 


589 


1964 


11,116 


N.A. 


13,357 


99 


1965 


10,242 


21,956 


12,297 


30^ 


1966 


9,345 


19,611 


12,325 


80 


1967 


8,619 


17,632 


10,906 


389 


1968 


7,268 


16,138 


10,184 


451 


1969 


6,712 


15,082 


10,387 


307 


i970 


5,580 


13,435 


8,700 


219 


1971 


3,959 


7,648 


N.A. 


223^ 


1972 


5,797 


14,167 


N.A. 


696 



1. Figure Is of questionable valldlly. 

2. Figure Is only for last three months of fiscal year. 

♦ All data from HESC, Division of Research and SUtistlcs. 

»* Not Available 



Figure 1.1 
Grand Rapids Branch Office PUceaenta 
(July 1959 - July l97l) 
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services activity. The objective went beyond mere increase in 
job listings to improving the quality of the jobs listed and 
obtaining jobs in occupational categories that roughly matched 
the backgrounds of applicants in the Active File. i 

In order to accomplifjh the primary purpose of the Project it 
was necessary to try to move the teat city local office from a 
Stage II Dnployer Servicea Program to a Stage III Program., Thia 
necessitated the organizational development activities which 
basically were process oriented, as opposed to the program develop- 
ment activities which were content oriented. Tl\e stages concept 
requires further elaboration, as it places our Project activities 
in a broad policy and program perspective. 

The Alternative Stages of Development 
of Rpployer Services Programs ^ 

The last decade of de-emphasis on employer relations and services 
has resulted in vast differences in employer services capabilities 
and programs across the country. While program activity declined 
everywhere in the country, some states such as Texas ^ maintained 
vestiges of their former employer services activity. However, many 
states went to the other extreme, almost totally eliminating this 
activity. 

For purposes of exposition we would like to examine at this 
tit&e four generalized models of Qnployer Services Programs, each 
of these involves progressively more coaplex professioital compe- 
tences* Actually there are innumerable program variations in 
•xistence which represent combinations of component elements of 
the fpur basic stages or models, a situation t^ch, in aad of 
itaelf y is not nectasariXy bad* In fact, it tends to confirm the 
Ti«w that the wployer services activities in any single locality 
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must be responsive to a composite of many individual factors. 
There is no single model or program for Employer Ser^ces which 
would serve the needs of all local offices throughout the country. 

In discussing the four stages of Rnployer »Ser^ces Programs, 
tlieir activities and outputs, the reader must bear in mind that we 
are discussing the functions of ^iploytr Seirvices and not the 
entire local office. This is not to say that the overall operation 
of the local office can be ignored. The activities of anployer 
Services and other units in t>:* oX'fice are interdependent. Also, 
we cannot ignore the impact on the Employer Services Unit of the 
comminity and local labor market externalities. Char^ 1.1 presents 
a simplified overview of the foux stages and the major thrust ana 
outputs of each. 

Stage I, Minimum Informal Employer Relations, is an elementary 
stage existing only in very small local offices with limited labor 
markets and will be handled separately. This stage has no relevance 
to our Research and Demonstration Project activities. 

Stage II, Ineffective Support for the Placement Function, was 
clearly represented by our test city before the Demonstration got 
underway. This situation represented a major short run constraint 
to increasing the quantity and Quality of Jobs listed with the test 
city local officer. Stage ll is an ineffective condition that has 
evolved from the de-emphasis on employer services programs over the 
last decade; it probably portrays the condition of Employer Services 
Programs in most local offices with more liian 13 persons. Prom the 
standpoint of national policy, this stage has two distinct drawbacks* 
in the short run it will not adequately support the local offices in 
their attempts to sxibstantially increase the quantity and quality 
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of placements, and in the long run iv cannot provide the proper 

if foundations for moving an Qaployer Services Program to Stage IV, 

i 

The emphasis of FAployer Services in Stage II is on placements 
and OJT contracts. Tliero are Tew or no distinctions in the type 
of Job openings solicited*-- quantity , not quality, is the key. 
Considerable lip service is paid to serving **Mr. anployer,** However 
this is interpreted by the local office as Job development, with 
few or no services being provided to the employer. In general, 'the 
outputs of this stage are too few placements, poor quality place- 
ments, and very limited relations with employers. 

Stage III, Optimum Support for Placement Operations, is typified 
by the Model our Project has developed and tested. From information 
we have received from the national offices of USES and from our owxi 
experiences with many stAtes, there are probably a number of offices 
that approximate a Stage III Model, or a Stage ll->ni hybrid. 
Unlike Stage II, Stage HI should not be considered a transitory 
condition and may, in fact, be the penaanent Qnployer Services Model 
for most offices with fewer than ^ persons* These offices could 
not progress beyond Stage III except on a district basis, with 
Bsployer Services, especially technical services, delivered frco a 
district, not a local, office. 

The emphasis of Qnpioyer Services in Stage III is still on 
placements, but of greater volXM and quality* In this stage 
attempts are made to actually service the eoqployer, not only to 
assure that his Job openings are promptly and properly filled, but 
also to take account of the employing esUblishment as an antlty. 
Consequently, a range of minor services is offered. Tlie expected 
and, \i9 believe, realised outeoaes of this stage will be increased 
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openings, incMMed placMents, ijaproved quality of plactaentt 
•nd YMtly iaproTtd relationa with caploytrs. 

Stag* IV, Coawuaity Widt Biployaent Absorption, is the Model 
•U^etted in USES guidelines. Undoubtedly, this is the aost 
sophisticated and desirable of the stages, indeed an essential 
stage for larger offices if the state &&ploya»ent Services are going 
to becooe comprehensiTe manpower agencies. However, to the best 
of our knowledge, there is probably no office in the country that 
is fully operative at a Stage IV level. Also, this sta^e is 
probably unique in that it is only economically and operationally 
feasible for the larger offices with Baployment Service staffs of 
50 or aore p«**sons. 

7ht emphasis of Qnployer Services in this stage is not on 
placements, but extends comprehensively to the total labor market 
and especially to improving the functioning of the internal labor 
market. The latter focus is intended to bring abour employment 
stabilization of the external labor market. The objective is to 
minimize those employment fluctuations which are attributable to 
non-economic influences. This last point is of iaittense importance 
to our argument. The principal means of improving the functioning 
of the internal labor market is to engender greater stability in 
the total labor maritet,^ a situaUon which will result from less 
turnover and less turnover iiill, in turn, generally result in 
proportionately fewer job openings. Greater efforts will have to 
be made to expand the local office's employer market, not to 
increase placements but just to maintain the level of placements 
realized in Stage m. Thus, the expected and realized outcome 
of this stage will not be an increase in placements but employment 
absorpUon. The local office will have to be Judged on different 
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erlUrlA than art prastnUy ustd If its aetlvltits art to bt 
proptrly tvaluattd. 

It is int«r«stin< that, bastd on offiet sist, th«r« arc probably 
ftwr than 150 officaa in tha tntirt country that could «cono«ically 
and operationally sova to a Sta^a XV fiaploytr Sanrlcaa Froiraa, 

Vhcthar a Sta<a IV fisployar Sarvleta Procraa is aconocaically 
and oparationally Juatifitd in a particular losation is lar<tly 
dapandtnt upon t!ie aiza, divtraity, and complexity of tht local 
labor max^at. It i* ^ubtful ^athar nora than 60 ptroant (about 
160) of tha ai>proxi»ately 270 Standard Matropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA) in the country could q:uallfy for this type of Baployer 
Services Program* Conaiderir^ the professional and technical 
scarcities of qualified iOnployer Services Hepresentatives, Labor 
Market Analysts, and Occupational Analysts required for a Sta«e IV 
Qnployer Services Progran, aa well as the high costs involved, the 
introduction of such a prograiD to many such areas is at best a long 
term objective. On the baais of current size of local office staff 
(which is a aajor detexiainant of orsanitationsl stnicture and 
specialization) fewer than 150 offices in the entire country could 
neaninsfully participate in this type of Employer Services Prosram. 

THE PARAMEIStS OP THE RESEARCH AMD DCMONSTKATIQK PROJECT 

Many research projects are conducted in ''laboratory'* environments, 
environnents which are partially controlled so as not to allow 
exogenous variables to cloud the effects of the experimental manipula* 
tlons. To attempt to create m*^:h an environment when esqperimenting 
with prograamatic aspects of the public Bsployment Service would be 
so artificial as to render the experiment useless. For in reality, 
the public Baployment Service exists in the most diverse and 
dynamic of environments, subject to both the vagaries of the labor 
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mMiktt and ftdtrAlly deUmio^d poUcy «nd prognm dir«cUoa«. 
Thus, no «tt«ipt WM madt to •nctndtr an idtU aituaUon for th« 
txptrl^ot and, as « rttult* tb« «xp«riJwnUl of flea mm tubjtct 
to all tht difficultiaa f«ead bf w)«t local officM. .Such probl«M 
in th« Ust city inelud«d| 

* A Ttry eonaarrativt ^inass eownlty 

* A hifh uMttploystnt rato 

A g«ntrally lowar %fa«« labor oarkat 

A vtry dlvaraifiad anrloytr aarktt with a prapondtrance 

of aaalltr amployara 

• Ina<«aquata local offict «Uffing 

• Inadequata and run-down offict faciliUts 

Taat City Charaetariatica 
Tht ttst city (Grand Rapids) waa chostn so aa to bt rtprtstnU- 
Uvt of tht conditions factd by a majority of Bnployasant Strvlct 
local offictj throughout tht country. Oht tast city has a vtry 
divtrsified labor aui^ctt ao that it is not aubjtct to tha influtncts 
of ont or a ytxy ftw aajor Induatrlts. It had txptrienctd relativtly 
high untaploysent for a coupla of ytara, and had a prtpondaranct of 
low wa«e joba. ita aocio-aconooic cliaatt was that of a modtrataly 
conservativt aediuo-sixed Asarican city, considarabla aocial and 
tconomic data is found in chaptar IV of this voli»e. 

Local Offict Charactaristics 

The fact that the local office waa repreaentativc of a Sta«e ii 
Baployer Services Program describes most of its operational 
paraiaeters. Ihe local office is deacribcd in more detail in 
Chapter IV, so we'll limit this description to some brief, but 
important items that influenced the Demonstration. 



▲b nost state agencies were faced with no possible increases 
in staff and in many cases, decreases, it was decided not to add 
aay. staff for the purposes of the experiment. In addition, Project 
staff was prohibited from directly engaging in operational acUvities, 
such as employer contacts. Ihus, the field situation wa?» rwTTr*»89n- 
tative of that faced by mooi local offices* In fact, compared to 
many local offices throu^^ut the country, the office was relat-'vely 
understaffed. A description of the office and staffing can be found 
in Chapter IV so it will not be described in detail in this section. 

The absence of a Job Information Service prevented a self- 
service Approach to handling the heavy influx of Job-ready applicants. 
Had a J.I.S. existed, it xmdoubtedly would have reduced the burden 
placed on the local office by the prolonged period of high unemploy- 
ment. Actually, the local office was missing a vital element of 
a J.I.S. — adequate Job search infonnation in a readily retrievable 
foitn. Even in the absence of a J.I.S., 9uch infonnation would have 
facilitated Lhe placement process. The absence of it, or a viable 
means of obtaining it on an on-going basis, would have greatly 
reduced the effect of a J.I.S., had one existed. 

The simultaneous implementation of Job Bank with the start of 
the experiment was a mixed blessing. Apart from the Project's 
interventions, Job Bank represented major jhanges fo** the local 
office. Such changes required extra staff time and energies. Also, 
in the initial period, the operations of Job Bank did not enhance 
relations with employers, but probably worsened such relations. 
However, the simultaneous start of Job Bank and the Project enabled 
the Project to assist the operating people in better wedding Job 
Bank to the overall operation. It a3so enabled the Bnployer Services 
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Unit to build on the "promotional adv.mtares" of Job Bank from 
the start of the Demonstration. 

Civil Service i-gulations are a serious constraint anainst 
effective mana^..eroent practices in Miciiican, '.Tiilc Civil Service 
does not eliminate manacement prerocativen, it greatly red\aces the 
influence and flexibility of operations. To a degree, this problem 
confronts all state Employment Services. Ha^ever, it appears to 
be an especially acute problem in Michigan and has influenced the 
management of the local office. 

The Use of Outside Resources 

The Project v;as staffed as sparsely as possible, since with the 
exception of research help, the level of staffing was intended to 
represent the developmental and technical assistance capability most 
state agencies could provide to their local offices. 

The Project operated with a director who was an ES local office 
manager on special lei ve and a research director who was trained m 
research methodology and experienced in research and demonstration 
projects. This second position was especially fitted to the research 
and demonstration nature of the Project and would not normally be 
required in a local office's program operations. The slot was filled 
by the outside sub-contractor. A research and demonstration associate 
assisted the Project and research directors. This person was an 
Bnployer Relations Representative on special leave. These three 
staff members received editorial and typing assistance. Limited 
outside consulting help was employed, but primarily for documentation 
of the Project's experience and results. 
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Limitations On Activities As Imposed 
By The Research and Demonstration Design 

One of the parameters of the experiment was self-imposed — 
a somewhat limited demonstration design* The design was primarily 
limited to experiuentins with innovative Einployer Services techniques 
for increasing job listings* It was recognized at the outset that 
many aspects of a local operation influenced the employer *s decision 
to place job orders* However, it was felt that services to employers 
was the major factor* Also, in order to keep the study "clean," it 
was decided to limit the number of components the Project would test* 
This procedure would then enable the Project to isolate and measure 
the effect of these selected components on changes in employer 
transactions and attitudes* 

Prom a research and demonstration point of view this approach 
has obvious merit.. However, from an operational point of view it 
proved much too limiting for a completely successful demonstration* 
The overwhelming importance employers placed on the quality of 
applicants referred to '-hem dictated a much broader approach to 
increasing job openings than was delineated by the Project *s design* 
The realities of the situation dictated that considerable attention 
be given to the Placement and Job Bank operations* The Project 
attempted selected activities *#ith these operations, but given 
limited time, resources, and original mandate, it was not able to 
make the kind of far-reaching changes deemed necessary* 

In retrospect, the almost total interdependence between 
Placement, Job Bank, and Qnployer Services should have led to a 
broader design and more resources to deal with this greater and 
more complex undertaking* 
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THE MAJOR ACnvrriES OP IHE PROJECT 

The role of the Project in the Deoonstration might best be 
understood by examining three major areas of activity with which 
it has been concerned t program development, organizational develop- 
ment, and research. 

Program development involved the design and development of 
Bsiployer Services Program components. It also involved giving 
technical assistance to the local (branch) office to implement 
these components. Program components provided included a new 
employer selection method? a new employer information and coordina- 
tion system; a public relations program of brochures, television 
coBBiercials, radio spots and press releases; etc. Most of the 
Project's time was devoted to this type of intervention. 

A second area of activity was organizational development. Here, 
activities were directed toward improving the effectiveness of the 
local office's manpower resources, at least those directly involved 
in the accomplishment of the Project's objectives. Such interven- 
tions included creating an Employer Services Unit and training its 
staff} designing a management^by-objectives approach for the anployer 
Services Programi training local office staff in goal-directed 
activity, cooperation and coordination; working to enhance intra- 
office connunications { etc« 

Organizational and program development activities are discussed 
throughout Chapters II and III, and elseirfiere in the volimje. We 
will not attempt to place the third activity, research, in perspective. 
Hopefully, a discussion of the research program at this juncture will 
facilitate the reading and understanding of the remainder of the 
report. 
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Tm RESEARCH PRCXmAM 
The priisary purpose of the research program was to evaluate 
objectively the results and feasibility for replication of the 
Project's Qnployer Cervices Demonstration Model, That ia, did the 
components of the Model have a sieaiificant impact on increasing 
job li^tincs, and is the Kodel feasible for implementation at a 
Stage II local office (is it transferable)? The research also 
attempted to detennine statistically which components or combina- 
tions thereof had the Greatest impact on increasing job listings 
and enhancing relations with employers. Secondly, the research 
was to serve as a tool for facilitating our organizational and 
program development activities.^ 

Research laaues 

Unlike many Research and Demonstration Projects we were not 
testing theories or creating vastly new techniqiies or approaches. 
Prom the start we had a general model to apply in the experiment, 
and the suspected limited capabilities of most local offices would 
militate against developing a very complex model. Our main concern 
was with the capability of a typical local office to implement the 
kind of program we felt necessary to achieve an increase in job 
listings. Recently, Walter Williams has written, «The capability 
to implement programs is a legitimate and challenging research 
area, the importance of which, in terms of program operations, 
should make it a high-priority target for policy research."^ Too 
often the problems of program implementation are wished away by 
planners at the federal level. Sophisticated and far reaching 
program guidelines are written and distributed to the local level 
with little idea of the local deUvery system's capability to 
actually deliver. To a great degree our research and demr-ntration 
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aetiirltits bavt been concerned with the problems of prosram 
iflplementatlon, not Juat with dereloplng new program models* 

Williams has also noted the difficulties In eyalusting our 
type of manpower projectt ••the operational specifications of 
treatment variables and the mea8ur<mnt of the individual contri- 
bution of these variables to project success. .present methodolog- 
ical problems that strain present cupabllltles."*^ Our original 
research plans called for an analysis of variance design In which 
a small sample of employers would be used to ascertain the impact 
of a selected and very limited number of interventions. Early in 
the Project this design was discarderi because it would tell us 
very little about the overall capabilities of the test city local 
office to implement the broad based program deemed necessary. Thus, 
a certain degree of precision in measuring resiUts was foregone in 
order to achieve a more realistic, if less precise, understanding 
of the total impact of the Project on tlae local office and employer 
coammity. 

Another research problem encountered was the dynamic setting 

/ 4 

of our experiment. The test city local office had to contend with 
all the dilemnas faced by most local offices, the pressures caused 
by changes in labor market conditions, and constant administrative 
changes. The Project had to evaluate the effectiveness of its 
Model in the context of this dynamic environment, where nothing 
was held constant; On this problem Suchaan has noted, ••perhaps 
one of the easiest of research assignments is to lay out an •ideal* 
evaluation study design. It is not so much the principles of 
research that make evaluation studies difficult, but rather the 
practical problems of adhering to these principles in the face of 
administrative considerations*" Our research was constantly 
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plagued by such matters and It obviously makes our findings lore 
tenuous* 

Although there are many other Issues on which we could coQinent, 
we will do so on only one more — time* Most of the findings in this 
rep-^rt are based on only nine months of actual field testing* As 
this report is in prcparationt the Demonstration continues on and 
is Already facing new problemSf such as staff cuts in the local 
office* We will not be able to ascertain the impact of these cuts 
on the operations of the local office for several months* The 
Project will, in fact, not be in existence to make this longer run 
evaluation* Conceivably, these cuts will erase some of the modest 
successes we've realized* 

Measuring Project Results 

Employer Services activities are essential to the state Einploy- 
ment Service's capability for serving its clientele* The effects 
of an Employer Services program are often intangible, benefitting 
the agency in indirect ways* However, the Project's success in 
increasing job listings had to be measured objectively* The principal 
criteria used for this purpose weret 

1* Job listings (quantity and quality) 
2* Job placements 

3* Qnployer attitudes toward the ES local office 

Measuring changes in job listings was relatively simple. 
Measuring the changes directly resulting frr^ Demonstration activi- 
ties was very difficult for several reasons: 

1* The influence of the unemployment rate on job listings 
is of some, but not major, importance* 
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2* llie Influence of the •Mandatory listings order* on 
openings bad to be considered, 

3. The effect of installing the Job Bank program was also 
tak^n into consideration. The Job Bank was in operation 
for only a short tiae (6 to 8 weeks) prior to the conaence- 
ment of Demonstration activities. This was not sufficient 
time to establish the effect of the Job Bank on Job 
listings, prior to the Demonstration, to further compli- 
cate the situation, many of the Project acUvities involved 
marketing the Job Bank, 

Finally, the very nature of the Demonstration contributes 
to the difficulty of measuring results. Many activities, 
such as staff reallocation and training, v^iie essential 
to the achievement of the primary Project objectives, 
are related to -the achievement of this objective only 
indirectly. 

Bearing in mind the aforementioned complications, an attempt 
was made to measure the quantitative change in Job listings. However, 
the change in Job listings is not, in and of itself, a satisfactory 
measure of success. 

Given the high rate of unemployment during the Demonstration 
and its effect on the local labor market, it would have been too 
narrow an approach to use Job listings as the sole measure of Project 
results. Therefore, results also have been measured on an inferential 
basis. It is both logical and valid to assume that a positive change 
in employer attitudes toward the agency and its services would be 
reflected in greater readiness to use the Employment Service as the 
need arises. This ultimately should lead to increased Job listings. 
For purposes of obtaining this data, a rather large, randomly- 
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stratified sample of employers in the teat city was chosen 
(See Chart 1.2). 

Experimental Design 

Basically, we utilized a pre test post test design In v^ich 
we examined the differences bet^^ecn pre and post test results. 
The need for a control group was obviovis. Although there may be 
differences in such objective measures as Job listings beti/een 
pre and post test periods, it cannot be said with certainty that 
these differences were a result of the interventions brought about 
by the Project, l^ie so-called main effects of history, the effects 
of maturation and a viuriety of other extraneous v^iables not 
related to the experimental manipulation, may have been responsible 
for the observed changes. Thus, for purposes of this aspect of the 
design, we selected another city tl;at bears a reasonable resemblance 
to Grand Rapids. Some factors that were considered in the selection 
of this control city v;ere: 

1. Size of labor force 

2, Unemployment rate for recent periods 

5. Percent of non-agricultural employment 
^. Percent of employment in manufacturing 

5* Location relative to ofr.er large labor markets 

6. Existence of a Job Bank 

In the control city, a cample 23 employers were interviewed. 
The same hard data on job listings were alno collected, but only 
tuice-- pre and post tost. The discrepancies bet;;een pre test and 
post t^st - esults '.;ero calculated. The significant thing is not 
whether or not there :;ere differences but whether or not there 
v/ere significant diffftrences between tlie differences in a comparison 
of the experimental group and the control group. 
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StAtlstlcAl D#8lgn 

Tht pre test and post test data obtained froo both eoployert 
and Onployvient Service staff were subjected to correlational 
analysis to determine the interrelatiomihips between salient 
variables. In addition, the Items contained in each of these 
instruments were subjected to factor analysis* Hie reasons for 
this were twofold: first, to provide a neans of data reduction 
.and parsiioony of explanation, by discovering the dimensions 
(factors) which imderlie the data; and secondly, because of 
reliability. It has been demonstrated empirically, by numerovis 
authors, that single items are relatively unreliable. In contrast, 
composite scores based on the highest loading items on factors 
have been shown to be quite stable. . 

For both experimental and control groups, discrepancy scores 
between pre test and post test were obtained. For objective 
dependent variables, such as job listings, discrepancies were based 
on the total information available frooi the test and control cities. 
For other measures^ such as changes in employer attitudes , the dis- 
crepancy scores were based on pre and post test measures of the 
respective samples. In the case of the attitudinal data, *t- tests* 
were utilized to determine the statistical significance of the 
differences in discrepancies between the experimental and control 
groups. The discrepancies in the hard data were calculated using 
a fonaula for measuring the significance of differences between 
proportions . 

A further use of correlational analysis was used for the purposes 

of statistical attitudes toward an ES office and their use of the 

o 

office. In a preliminary report,^ it was found that an employer's 
attitudes toward the local office correlated with his propensity 
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to \it« its ••rvic«8« TtiuSf si^ficant eh«nee« in th«a« «npXoytr 
«ttitud«0 can l«ad to th« inf«r«nc« that chau^vs in the objtctivt 
aa««ur«s will occur whtn •xogtnoua factors ehanc** 



Footnotes 

I. Arnold P. Ncoore *nd Garth L, Mah^, R^critnting the P«dT>l » 
StAte Baployoent Service , National Manpower Policy Taak Porc«« 
1968, pp. 1-9. 

?• For a detailed history of the causes behind the decline in 

placements, see Giblin and Levlne, Bnployer Services Activities 
a nd Manpower Policy , u. 3, DOL, Mtnpower Administration, 
Contract No. fi?- 26-71-^1, pp. 6-32. 

3. Prom Giblin ft Levine, Op. Cit. . pp, ^7-52. 

k, por a better understanding of the concept of the internal labor 
market and its relationship to the external l^bor maricet we 
reccflmendj Peter B. Doerineer and Michael J. Piore, Internal 
Labor Markets k Manpower Analysis (D.C. Heath and Company, 
Lexington, Mass., 1971) f PP. l>-90. 

5. Several p*^liminary reports having considerable operational 
value weret Giblin and Palaeri, The Reletiona Between an^loyers 
and a SUte Baployment Service Branch Off ice i Giblin, Vtit 
Attitudes of a State Beployaent Service Branch Office Staff 
Toward Their Jobs and the Changing Roles of the Agency x t«vlnei 
Key ag)loylng Establishments »or Job Openings Listings t 
Goldberg, C m—tnl ty Perspeetivs on e state Beployaent Service 
Branch Office ; and Occupational Characteristics of APPXlcan»4i 
Registering at the Grand Rapids Branch Office x all piwluced 
under U. S. DOL, Manpower A(falnletretlont Contract 

No. 82-26-71-41. 

6. WalUr Vlllitms, Social Poller Research and Analysis (A»erlcaa 
Elsevier Publishing Cospanyi Inc., K.Y., 1971), p. l6. 

7. Ibid , p, 87. 
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CHAPIER H 

TOE pacKsramcHi exp^xbcb 

INITIAL PROJECT iCTlVlTiKS 

The Project oper&tiozis cooBenced with an in-depth study of tlie 
local office and its enviroment. In retrospect , probably too much 
time was allocated to studying the existing situation. However, at 
the time it was felt to be necessary in order to separate the myths 
about the Employment Service from the realities of the situation. 
For instance, were all employers negative about the local office? 
Did only low-wage, low-skilled workers cone to the office? Was 
there considerable free time in office operations that could be 
redirected to employer services activities? 

A series of preliminary reports^ was prcpireci -.^.^^I* JLJ. ^^•u.w.* 
considerable insight into the aforementioned ciuestiona and many 
others. Xn brief, these reports weres 

• Occupational Characteristics of Applicants Registering 
at the Grand Rapids Branch Office trtiich generally 
indicated that the local office was receiving a repre- 
sentative cross section of non-professional and skilled 
local Job applicants 9 approximately kO percent of tdiom 
were not U.I* claimants. About 13 percent of the 
applicants were registered as HRD* 

• Connunity Perspectives On A State Baployment Service 
Branch Office in vtiXch a variety of groups were inter- 
viewed^ including business and trade associations, 
voluntary groups, commmity agencies, etc. Most had 
little definitive knowledge of the finployment Service 
anc* were mildly negative toward it, but were interested 
in establishing better relations. 
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* Ihe Relat ione Bet^— n aroloyers and a State anployment 
Servlo e Branch Office was the major prelljninapy report, 
containing our pre test findings about relations and 
transactions with employers. The report was useful to 
the conduct of the Demonstration in that it -ovided a 
basis for testing a variety of techniques and approaches 
to the employer coomunity. Subsequent chapters compare 
preliminary findings with post test resiats. 
The Attit udes of a State Bnployment Service Branch Office 
Staff T oward Their Jobs and the Changing Roles of the 
Agency was an attitudinal sixrvey of the staffs in our 
test and control cities* For the test city office it 
provided important insights into staff assignments, intra- 
office commmiration, and reoiganizational structure which 
influenced the creation of imita concerned with employer 
services, Olie preliminary findings are compared with post 
t-flat fesulta in Chapter VI, 

An Experi mental Employer Rei&iions Iftiit represented an 
organizational analysis of the local office and Irutiil 
plans for developing an Employer Services Unit. 
* Key anplo ying Establishments for Job openings Listings 
depicted a multivariate model for selecting employers to 
contact (See Chapter III Volume I and also Volxmie II). 

These extensive studies and developmental reports together with 
introductory and exploratory activities involving the local office 
staff, the local government, and the conmunity, req\iired approximately 
five months to comDlete. Another month of start-up time was then 
required for planning, organizing, and tra'.ning based upon the 
experience and knowledge acquired in the preceding period. The 
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Actual operations of the ^iployar Senrlcea VnXt did not fully get 
underway until the beginning of the seventh .^nonth of the Project. 
From that time until the data was collected for this final report* 
approximately nine months of testing occurred— fi« February 1, 1972 
through the end of September 1972. The Snployer Services Program 
continued in operation aa this report waa being prepared. 

The plan carefully avoided the implementation of the entire 
Model on the first day of Demonstration. Otherwise the local 
office would have been overwhelmed. A critical element in the 
introductory phase calls for the identification of the several 
components of the Model which require implementing from the start 
and for those ^ch are to be added in a continuing and orderly 
sequence* IMs unfolding and evolutionary process accounted for 
approximately the first five months of the Demonstration. At the 
end of that period the Test Model of an Boiployer Services Program 
was fully operational. 

The flexible character of the process continued even with 
operatlonallzation of the Test Model. The various components of 
the Model then underwent constant revision, a process which is still 
going on in the Project. The adjustments to the Model were made in 
response to continuing feedback from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing the ^ployer Services Unit, the IQnployer Advisory Ccmnittee, 
the Intra-State Advisory Comnitte, and local office staff. 

APPROACH TO IMPLEMEOTING TOE MODEL 

It was determined from the beginning that a multi-faceted 
approach v/as required to successfully implement the Demonstration. 
Such an approach required the participation of a variety of staff 
at the local and state office level. 



Among the activities and considerations involved in implement- 
ing the Demonstration were the followingt 

1. The Project as catalyst within the local office 

2. The Intranstate Advisory Coamittee 

3. The translation of research findings into Project 
planning 

^. The creation of an Employer Services Unit 

5. The training of the Unit and other local office staff 

6. The development of a Demonstration Plan of Action 

7. The creation of an Qnployer Advisory Cooinittee 

Each of these was important to a successful Demonstration experience, 
but was not independent of the others. 

The Pro.iect Aa Cnt*ly st 

The Project was jointly composed of MESC and ABR staff, it was 
agreed that ABR was responsible for providing direction for the 
Research and Demonstration activities, although these activities 
would be perfonned in the realistic setting of established local 
office operaUons and relationships. The Project and local office 
worked together in relative haraony. Such disagreements as occurred 
tended to be over differences in goal perception, with the Project 
having nuch more ambitious, and perhaps unrealistic, goals for the 
Demonstration. 

It is reasonable to say that the Project successfully earned 
out the role of a catalyst in the local office. Ibe Project's 
strengths were in its freedom from restricting ties which might 
have liihibited action and its operational knowledge and ability to 
d«vtlot> sound directions for the Demons traUon. In the early 
stages of the •a5>erlence, it provided considerable training and 
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technical assistance to the Employer Services Unit and local office. 
However, as tioe went by, it did not continue to provide adequate 
assistance to the local office. It waa much less successful in its 
support/resource role than in its conceptual and developmental 
role. 

The major reason for the Project's failure to provide a continuing 
drive for the Demonstration appears to have been its overly ambitious 
plans for the Demonstration. The slowness of change in the local 
office often frustrated Project staff. Rather than engender hostile 
relations with local office staff, it usually withdrew from test 
operations to the research and development aspects of the Demonstra- 
tion, Prom the local office's point of view, the Project oft«n 
represented a demanding, and sometimes unreasonable, force, inter- 
fering in its already hectic day-to-day existence. The Project's 
periodic withdrawals from the operation of the local office appear 
to have been a necessary safety valve for maintaining a viable, if 
not totally effective, relationship. 

The above discussion of the Project's role as catalyst was 
written by Project ataff who have tried to be objective in assessing 
their own strengths and weaknesses. However, in trying to be 
objective we may have overstated the negatives. The Director of 
MESC's Manpower Division (Qnployment Service) and the Deputy 
Director of MESC have told one of the authors tiiat they consider 
their relationship with the Project and, in particular, the sub- 
contractor (ABa) to be the best they've ever had with a consulting 
finn. They were especially pleaaed that the Project diun»t merely 
make criUciams of MESC and reconnendations for change, but went 
beyond this in assisting the loci\ office ir the day-to-day 
implementation of these changes. 
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Tht Intra-^State Advisory cocmlttte 

Early ix\ the Project, an Intra-State Advlaory Comnittee was 
fox««d. The Comnittee wm cooposed of experienced MBSC staff from 
all over the State, representing different levels and degrees of 
iavolvenent in the employer services area. The purposes behind 
establishing the Coomittee were to gain state^de interest and 
involvement in the Project's activitlen, to utilize the extensive 
skills of experienced agency personnel, and to help convin e local 
office staff of the legitimacy of Project goals. 

In the early stages of the Project, the coamittee played an 
active and valuable role. The local office manager and Birpioyment 
Services Supervisor were involved in aost of the early meetings. 
At this stage the Comnittee met almost monthly. The Comnittee 
helped the Project staff to develop guidelines and directions for 
the Demonstration. During this early period the Comnittee appeared 
to have accomplished all of the purposes for which it had been 
organized. 

Once the Demonstration was in full swing there were fewer 
meetings with this Committee, There appear to be several reasons 
for this decline in activity, First, in all actuality, once the 
Demonstration was fully underway there was less real need for the 
Comnittee. In other woris an advisory comnittee, not a part of 
the local scene, may contribute significantly to planning and 
developnent stages, but not to operations. Secondly, many members 
of the Comnittee were unusually busy due to numerous changes in 
operations both imnediate and projected. The planning aod implemen- 
tation of WIN H is an especially good example of this kind of 
diversion. By the last six months of the Demonstration, the 
Coonlttee played almost no role in Project acUvities. 
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The Uae of Research Findings For Project Planning 



The Project relied on recognized professional authority in 
bringing about organizational change. The essence of this approach 
is to use survey findings on eaployee and client attitudes as feed- 
back for persons in the organization. Experts outside the organiza- 
tion assist the organization members to learn to use this feedback 
to guide them in making necessary organizational changes. 

Following this general approach, the Project held a two-day 
meeting with the Intra-State Advisory Coanittee and all supervisory 
staff in the local office. The purpose was to use the research 
findings as a guideline to developing a Plan of Action for the 
Demonstration. This approach proved less than successful. In fact, 
the assumption that the agency's staff couXd objectively and dis- 
passionately in the course of a few sessions translate research 
findings to achieve organizational and behavioral change proved 
unfounded. MESC staff was unable to accept the negative findings 
and outright denial was made of their statistical validity. The 
sessions were often very emotional. Undoubtedly, as is true with 
most state Bnployoent Service staffs, MESC staff had been satiated 
with complaints about its agency and understandably had little 
tolerance for more of the same. 

However, an even more serious problem stu»faced which continued 
to frustrate attempts at change throughout the existence of the 
Project. This problem is the lack of control which state agencies 
have over their program operations. Decisions made at the federal 
level and translated into policy and program guidelines leave very 
little room for innovation. An example reflecting this experience 
may help to clarify this point. The employers surveyed showed little 
interest or enthusiasK for special programs, a^ployers made it 
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«intntly cl«ar they were interested in a quality-oriented placement 
serrlce. HoweTer, ^ven existing programs, the local office was 
not able to redirect scarce staff tine away from OJT or NAB activi- 
ties; albeit, most MESC personnel involved were in agreement that 
neither of these programs restated in a jwsitive impact ou the 
employer conmunity for MESC. 

The meeting finally took the approach of designing the Demonstra- 
tion according to vrtiat was deemed feasible given existing constraints, 
as opposed to what was optimally obtainable if the existing para- 
meters of the situation were changed. Such accomodations permitted 
change in a limited fashion and continued to characterize the Project 
for the balance of the Demonstration, 

the Creation of an Employer Services Unit 
The organizational study of the local office indicated a need 
to organize a formal Baployer Services Unit, Responsibility for 
visiting employers was scattered in the local office among several 
persons with little or no provision for coordinated or unified 
direction: 

• A Contract Service Representative 

• Two Veterans » Representatives 

• An anployer Services Representative* 

• Two WIN job developers 

A staff person assigned to the local NAB-JOBS office 
These persons operated independently of one another. There was 
no conaon supervisor, formal coordination of activities, or conwon 
goals for servicing employers. On a day-to-day basis, only two of 



♦ In MESC, this position was referred to as a Personnel Methods 
Technician, 



these persona had Uh&t amounted to a full tine responsibility 
for contacting employers. To put this staffing picture in proper 
perspective, the local office served an area having approxiinately 
2,200 employers with eight or more employees and several thousand 
with fewer than eight employees. 

Within the limits of existing local office staff, an Employer 
Services Unit was formed. The Contract Service Representative, 
the most experienced person available, was made acting supervisor. 
The initial Unit staffing follows: 

• 1 Working Supervisor (fvill-time) 

• 1 Employer Services Representative (full-time) 

• 1 Veterans* Representative (full time) 

• 1 Veterans* Representative (25^ of time) 

• 1 WIN Job Developer (50^ of time) 

• 1 WIN Job Developer (25^ of time) 

• 1 Employer Information and Coordination Clerk (full-time) 

In view of the heavy work load and staff limitations in the 
office, it was concluded that it was not reasonable to redirect time 
from other operating units to Employer Sei?vices, Also, and contrary 
to the Project *s recommendations, the NAB-JOB staff person was not 
made a part of the Unit, However, this person did agree to coo in- 
nate his employer visiting with the Unit, 

The Unit operated with this staffing for approximately four 
months. At that time, it became evident that the part-time persons 
were not contributing to the Unit proportionately as much as the 
full-time members. This situation resulted primarily from the job 
demands upon their time made by the units to which they were 
assigned. During the Demonstration there was a major emphasis on 
servicing veterans and, as mentioned earlier, the transition to 



VIN-II. A3 a result, the dtclslon w&9 made to lialt the Uhit to 
the full-time members s 

• 1 Working Supervisor 

• 1 Bnployer Services Representative 

• 1 Veterans' RepresentatiTe 

• 1 Bnployer Infonaation and Coordination Clerk * 

The Veterans ' Representative and WIN Job Developers continued 
making very limited employer contacts* These contacts were closely 
coordinated with the Qnployer Services Uhit to assure that need- 
less duplication would not occur* Also, the Elnployer Information 
and Coordination Clerk furnished these persons with job development 
infomation (see Chapter III for a description of this kind of 
information) • 

The Ttait has continued operating with this staffing* it has 
proven adequa+e for maintaining relations with good customers and 
for extending relations with a very limited number of new customers* 
It has, however, placed limitations on the degree of market penetra- 
Von attainable %nd also severaly liaited the kinds of services 
provided to employers* 

Training Local Office S^aff 

At the beginning of the Demonstration, the Project provided 
training to the newly-created Employer Services Unit and to the 
entire staff of the local office* The organizational study of the 
local office and the attitudinal sxorvey of staff served as the basis 
for developing currictilum* Two basic training needs were identified: 
aie, skill training in Employer Services procedures and xechniques 
for the mostly inexperienced members of the newly-created Unit; 
and two, organizational development training for the entire staff. 
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aijMd at achltvlnx a aore cooperatlTe •nvironntnt and a aort 
effective delivery of serrlces. 

The Bnployer Services ttoit staff received approxittately seven 
days of training in one-and two--day segoents. Sotte of the aore 
vital subjects covered weret 

1. The need for re-vitalizing Employer Services 

2. The goal-setting process 

3. The role of Qnployer Services in an interdependent 
local office 

k. Applicant intake, selection and referral processes 
3* The benefits and operations of Job Bank 

6. The role of the anployer Services Representative in 
achieving cooperation and coordination of employer- 
oriented activities 

7. The "how to" of planning for and contacting employers 

8. The provision of selected manpower services to employers 

9. The collection and iise of local labor market infoxuation 
for the delivery of manpower services 

10. An overview of employer technical services 

Every staff member in the local office received several hoiirs of 
training. Key subjects includedt 

1. The role of the local office in the "new" Onployment 
Service 

2. The need for re-vitalizing Dnployer Services 

3. The role of all local office staff in delivering 
Dnployer Services 

^. Achieving cooperation and coordination in the highly 

Interdependent local office 
3* Setting goals and managing one's time 
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" J Devclopnent of a Deaonstration Pl&n of Action 



It was felt from the beginning that if the ESnployer Services 
Program was to be truly revit^-^lized it must operate on a sound 
manageoent philosophy. This early position was further strenethened 
by the research findings which indicated the difficulty of the task 
facing the Qoployer Services Unit, Also, the limited staffing of the 
Unit necessitated that it optimize the use of ito personnel. 

It was decided to use a simplified management-by-objectivcs 
approach as the basic building block for developing both the 
aiployer Services Program and the Unit sUtt, ManagemenUby- 
objectives is a philosophy of management a? well as a technical 
approach. The essence of the approach is in tiie joint setting of 
goals by superior and subordinate and the use of these goals to 
measure and improve individual and group perfonwjice,^ The Project, 
in concert with the Intra-State Advisory Coomittee and local office 
supervisors, developed an initial six-month Demonstration . n of 
Action. This Plan of Action vas cast in the lormat of a manage- 
■•nt-by-objectives program. A second sixnnor.th Plan of Action was 
developed by the Unit and the Project when the first Plan had been 
successfully ccopleted. 

The process of setting objectives is discussed in some detail 
in VoluM II. Bseentially, in the Demonstration, the process 
involved the following etepst 

1. The Project staff, Employer Services Supervisor, and 
Intra-State Conittee jointly set out the broad 
objectives for the Ekployer Services Program. 

2. • The Project and Employer Services staff then laid out the 

•hort-teni goals necessary to accomplishing the longer 
nm objectives* 
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3* The BBQ>lor«r Serrlees Sup«rvitor thtn Mt iadlTiduAlXr 
with tht Uni^ staff to divide the reeponsibility for the 
Unit's goals* A<t)ustBtnt« wer« aade ae deeoMd neceeeary« 

4« Periodic evaluations were held to ?«Yiew the XJtAVb 
progress in accooplishin^ its soals* Likewise, the 
Supervisor periodieallr mftt with each staff nenber to 
discuss his progress in meeting his share of the Unit's 
goals* 

tlie use of this llaited ■anagei9c;:t-t>y-objectivea approach had 
both advantages and disadvantages* On the positive side it helped 
provide clarity of purpose, direction for a **yi^^** and complex 
activity and developnent of the aanagerial skills of the Utait staff* 
On the negative side, It was a soaevhat labored and tiae consuming 
process. Also, using this approach to evaluate staff performance was 
very artificial, as promotions are heavxly based on civil service 
test scores and are not especially dependent on supervisory evalua- 
tions of task performance* 

T1>e Creation of an Bnployer Advisory Ct— ittee 

The final step in the approach to implementing the Model was 
the creation of an fisployer Advisory CoMittee for the local office* 
The activity became an on-going component of our !^loyer Servi-^es 
Model* It was the final step in the approach because it was deemed 
necessary to organize the &q>loyer Services Unit and outlines of a 
program before bringing employers into the picture* The intent was 
to create a favorable impression on the Advisory Comaittee and 
engender a good climate* Too many employers have mental images 
of government agencies being disorganited with little or no 
direction* Ue wanted to avoid any chsnee of this image's being 
reinforced when the local office staff and employers came together* 
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We'll briefly discuss several important steps taken ir the creation 
of the CooBittee: th^ rolt and purpose of the conmittee was clearly 
specifiedi the selection of members was carefully planned; an 
iniUal progrms of meetings was establish-Kl; the selected employers 
were conUcted to gain their parUcipaUon. Each of these steps 
will be discussed in turn. The Project and local office staff 
joinUy detemined the role and purposes of the Coomdttee* It was 
decided that the Coonittee would serve in an advisory capacity only 
and would not be givwi decision making power over local office 
ope: ,Uons* This XimitaUon ou the Committee's role was deemed 
necessary as employers represent parUcular interests which are 
valid, but not always consonant wi<h the interests of various 
applicant groups* It was detemined that to protect the interests 
of all conceded, the local office (and state agency) must have the 
final say over all changes. 

The purpose of the Committ«e were Ughtly specifiedt one, to 
provide local office operations sUff with first hand infonnation 
on the problems «nployers havt with the services being provided to 
them; t«o, to provide insights into new and/or expanded areas of 
service tliat the local office could provide to local employers, 
three, to assist the office in enhancing its image with the employer 
cooBTunity and incre* sing its transactional and four, to assist 
local office staff by making reco«endations for Improving the 
delivery of services to applicants and employers* 

In selecting employers to be represented on the coanittee, 
several factors were taken into consideration* pirst, as'T^ne 
purposes of the committee dealt with operational issues, it was 
decided to try to get the top personnel person in the local fins, 
or local plant or office of a larger organizatlox* . Different 
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Coonittee purposes may have dictated the need for higher level 
management in the local firm or the branch plant. 

In selecting the firms to be represented, three criteria were 
used: one, industrial classification; two, size of firm or local 
riant by employment; and three, the firm or plant's present 
relationship with the local office. As the Comnittee was to be 
limited to 10 members, so tha't it would not become xmwieldly, 
it was recognized that it would not be possible to represent each 
industrial grouping and certainly not by different subcategories 
of size and relations to the local office. At best, a rou^ 
representation of local employers could be obtained. 

As the local labor market was very diversified, a diversity of 
industry was chosen from heavy manufacturing to the service areas, 
Lilcewise, large, medium, and small firms were selected. It was 
decided not to limit the Coamittee to firms having good relations 
with the local office. Several of the firms finally chosen made only 
limited use of the local office services. In all, ten top personnel 
people were chosen from firms that incorporated most of our selec- 
tion criteria. In addition, the Director of the local Chamber of 
Coanerce was asked to be a meober and he accepted. 

Each person selected was asked to x>articipate in person* Upon 
acceptance, each of these persona tnts given materials outlining 
the role and purpose of the Coonittee. Also, an outline of the 
topics and de£.jLred outcones of the initial five meetliigs was made 
available to each Coonittae nenber* Hie progression of the c^etlng 
would bet a presentation on the capabilities and problems of the 
local office; a listing of employer problems with the office and 
needs for source; and, several problem solving sessionf to woz4c 
out the stated problems. 
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TtM Initial seaslona followed the suggested fonoat and were 
quite successful. Ntioerous suggestions for Improving operations 
and serrlces were made. Sane were followed up by the local office 
and others which involved changes in agency policy were presented 
to the top nanagement of MESC. At least half of the recomnenda- 
tions were implemented the time of the writing of this report 
and others are still being worked out. At the end of the fifth 
session, the Comnittee was unanimous in its desire to remain a 
penaanent advisory body to the local office. It is presently 
operating in thiv> capacity, 

IMPEDIMQjrrS TC CHANGE DURING THE EXPERIMEMr 

This section briefly explores internal operating problems, 
the barriers the Project faced in attempting to rejuvenate Bnployer 
Services and increase job listings. It does not deal with the 
impact of the Demonstration Model on employers >^ch will be dealt 
with in subsequent chapters. To put this subject in a broader 
perspective than just our test city experiences, we will begin by 
discussing t*o somewhat theoretical, but nonetheless real, dilenmas 
that influenced the Demonstration, 

The Nature of Institutional Change 

As alluded to in Chapter I, one of the constraints placed upon 
the experiment was the narrowness of our own Demonstration design. 
Specifically, our approach to improving job listings with employers 
concentrated too heavily on the employer seinrices function. What 
was really needed was a broader design v^ich would have devoted 
considerable effort to the entire applicant services area. Job Bank, 
and the overall management of the local office. 



Several vrriters in the general area of huaan and organiza- 
tional developBtent have cone to emphaaize the need for a holistic 
approach to social or institutional change. It is becoming 
accepted theory and practice that one cannot achieve organizational 
effectiveness —increasing Job listings and placements In our 
experiment — by changing a part of the organization or an aspect 
of the organization's .overall functions. If change is to occur it 
must be along a wider front* encompassing most, if not all, organiza* 
tiooal variables . In texms of the experiment it would necessitate 
changing the structure and functioning of virtually the entire 
local office. In fact, change would have had to extend beyond th^ 
local office level to the district and state office level. 

"Gresham's Law of Planning" 

In the professional literature dealing with organizations* a 
tendency in bureaucracies has been identified, vdiich is referred to 
as a "Gresham's Law of Planning".-'^ This **law** states that in large 
formalized organizations, programmed activity tends to drive out 
unprogramned activity. Ttie public Employment Seinrice's attempts 
to revitalize Employer Services Programs suffer to a considerable 
degree because of the impact of .this hypothetical "law". Etoployer 
Services Activities are not highly programned as contrasted with 
applicant registration* reporting requirements, etc. Thus, the 
"good" activities — those which can result in a big payoff for the 
agency — are driven out by the "cheap" activities — highly programned 
but with no payoff. For example, the registering of U.I. claimants 
who are to return to their employer shortly, represents a highly 
programmed activity unlike establishing a local Etoployer Advisory 
Committee or making employer contacts. Completing ESARS reports 
tends to drive out the development and maintenance of a Job 
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developnent lni"o^^*ition systos or the maintenance of an employer 
information syaten. Ft»^^>? with a high unemployment rate and heavy 
applicant loads, it Has often ^^ffficult to establish new and 
innovative practices for Improving 'U^c Quantity and quality of »*,ob 
listings* 

The Inadequacy of the Local Office's Hw- ^ Assets 

The Implementation of any new program or the mainteru'^ .-^e of on- 
going programs ultimately depends on the institution's h^Jtaan at^xtg. 
Contrary to the conventional wisdom, the success or failure of Job 
Bank depends on staff, not on IBM 360s. Tne same held true for 
the outcome of our Demonstration—it depended on the human assets 
of the local office* 

An organization's human assets are defined as the value of the 
productive capacity of an institution's human organization and the 
value of its customer goodwill*^ The value of the local office's 
productive capacity was very low* A decade of confusing and often 
contradictory program and policy direction had had its impact on 
the spirit of the office* The price paid over these years for 
adapting to t)ie "new directions" had been a substantial liquidation 

•7 

of the human assets' of this (and undoubtedly many other local 
offices throughout the country.) The results of this liquidation 
were manifested by an absence of motivation, poor intra-office 
cooperation, little sense of direction, and almost no feeling of 
control over one's activities* 

Turning to the other component of the local office's human 
assets, its customer goodwill, the situation at the start of the 
experiment was not overly encouraging. Generally, employers tended 
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to b« indifferent to the t«st citjr local office,* An infozsal 
aflsesantnt of the situation indicated that the office did not have 
really effective relations with more than about ten emplojrers. 
Really effective relations is interpreted to mean relations that 
result in the employer's placing a large percentage of all his 
openings with the local office and his continued use of the office 
despite occasional bad referrals. The situation in the control 
city in this regard was only slightly better. 

The quality of local office hunian assets is one factor to 
consider) the quantity is another. As z^ientioned earlier, the 
Qnployer Services Unit and local office in the test city were 
relatively understaffed to handle existing employers and the labor 
force. In Chapter IV, some comparisons are made with the control 
city which tend only to dramatize the staff shortages in the test 
city. In October, the situation further deteriorated as a result 
of cuts in MESC's budget. At the wi*iting 9f this report, it is 
too early to assess the full impact of these budget cots on the 
office's productive capacity. However, it seems reasonable to 
assume the imnant Mill be negative. 

Thus, at the start of the Demonstration, and to a gradually 
decreasing degree therei^fter, the process of change was impeded 
by vh&t properly may h* called an inadequacy of human assets. 
Under these circumstar 2es, the introduction of capital or techni- 
cal assets, 8uch 212 J<^b Bank, is not likely to improve the 
situation. In fact, the ititj^o^luction of Job Bank into our test 
citj had a generally negative impaat cn the operation for at least 

* The pre test attitudinal measures and the post test results can 
be found in subsequent chapters. 
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the first few months. Likewise, given this situation, the intro- 
duction of Project designed changes often had negative aide effects 
and were never optimally successful in day-to-day practice. 

•nie Capability of the Teat City's Delivery System 

At the beginning, the Project's objective of increasing job 
listings seemed reasonably straightforward. However, as the 
Demonstration progressed, it became evident that there was an 
upper limit to this objective. The local office's Employer Services 
operation was representative of a Stage II program, i.e. ineffective 
support of placement operations. As the Employer Services Unit 
began to move toward the improved Stage III level of operation, it 
became apparent that the local office, and especially the placement 
operation, could not fully back it up. In fairness to the local 
office, the openings there were increasing at a far greater rate 
than experienced nationally or in Michigan. Local office staff's 
initial enthusiasm for the Project and Job Bank began to wane as 
the daily pressures caused by these changes increased. Also, no 
additional resources were made available to help cope with the 
added volume of openings. 

The Bnployer Services Unit's role was to increase openings, 
improve the quality of openings, and try to keep openings in 
approximate relation to the occupational characteristics of the 
applicants in the active file. To a fair degree this was accomplished. 
However, there was nothing in all of this activity to insu.re that 
these job openings would be properly serviced. In other words, 
would the placeaent->Job Bank operation assure that qualified applicants 
wre promptly referred? Would the open orders be promptly followed 
up to inform the employer if there were applicants in the file to 
Met his needs? Bach of these questions is crucial ♦ Obtaining job 
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openings fron an employer ±9 not a service and should not become 
an end in Itself. Filling these openings results In the delivery 
of services to both employers and applicants* 

The answer to most of these questions was a qualified '^no.'* 
The Placement unit weLs inadequately staffed, (aced with heavy 
applicant loads and hampered by staff inexperiences. As a result, 
very little file search took place and service on many open orders 
was less than prompt. The Central Control Unit in Job Bank was 
also understaffed and was incapable of adequately verifying the 
status of open orders. Only orders in a "referred status", i.e. 
all requested referrals made, were being verified by telephone with- 
in a week of the original order date. Certain efforts of the Project 
and the local office to Improve verification eventually mitigated 
this problem. However, the weaknesses in the placement operation 
persisted for the balance of the Project. 

During the latter part of April, it became obvious to the 
Project and Employer Services Unit that the new upswing in 
openings was not resulting in a proportionate, or even nearly 
proportionate, increase in placements. It was jointly decided 
that the Employer Services Unit would cut back on employer contacts 
and services and devote most of its time in May to following up 
aged orders including extensive file searching. The result of 
this change in priority is illustrated by Tabic 4.7, p. I17. 
Placements improved in May and June but the upswing in openings 
fell off. Future attempts at \ising the Employer Services ttoit 
for direct support of placements were deemed inappropriate to the 
goals of the experiment. Over the next months, opeziings continued 
to increase at a high rate, but the proportionate change in 
placements again lagged behind* 
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OHE REALITIES OF SETTING GOALS 
FOR OPENINGS AND PLACEMENTS 
The Project experience dramatizes the difficulties of setting 
goals for openings and placements. Responsible officials at the 
federal, regional, and state levels are often guilty of using 
business analogies in discussing the need to increase openings 
and placements, e.g. referring to increasing placements as 
"increasing sales." while such analogies are probably not ham- 
ful in day-to-day discourse, they do have the potential to be very 
misleading. For the public Employment Service is not a profit- 
making, free enterprise and does not operate in th^ same decision 
making environment. Perhaps, some examples will serve to clarify 
what should be an obvious point, but apparently isn't. 

If a private finn sets itself a goal of increasing its sales 
volume by 100 percent, it can expect some increase in its operating 
revenues. Some share of this increase in revenues will be 
utilized to produce or service the additional sales, e.g. production 
workers will be added, the physical plant increased, etc. The 
increased sales volume will lead to an increase in ^he size of the 
firm, assuming of course the firm had been operating at an economi- 
cally viable level, somewhere near normal operating time capacity. 

What if the Employer Services Unit doubles the volume of 
openings over a short time period? Will a larger office be 
necessary? what about staff increases? Surely all the additional 
i|[ork resulting from the increase in volume cannot be taken up by 
existing slack, even with labor-saving devices such as a job 
Infomation Service, in fact, to review the existing situation, 
while openinga and placements are increasing staff is being reduced 
in most states. While it is true that workload experience is used 
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in budget allocations to state agencies and offices irtthin 
states, these projections are not responsive to short run changes 
in operating needs at the local level. Also, there appears to be 
less than a perfect correlation between increases in workload and 
increases in budget. Thus, it is obvious that the public Employ- 
ment Service cannot adopt the private enterprise growth pattern; 
most "sales" do not lead to more resources for delivering the 
necessary services. 

The above discussion tends to focus on the organization as 
a whole and not on the individual. What incentive does the 
individual staff person have for engendering a larger volume of 
business and assuring that it is serviced? Obviously, there is 
little financial incentive. The public Employment Service cannot 
pay bonuses to employees for increasing openings or for serving 
this ^arger volume of business. Whatever incentive exists, and 
to a surprising degree it does exist, must be nonnatively based. 
Many persons at the local level do take great pride in the job 
the office performs for the community, Hoviever, the constant 
change in the direction and goals of the anployment Service leaves 
many confused over just what represents good performance. After 
all, just a few years ago they were discouraged from making volune 
placements of qualified applicants. They are now encouraged to 
do 80 with little rationale given for the change. Such confusion, 
engendered at the federal level, reduces the potential impact of 
the non-financial rewards of the job, 

•Kiese arguments carry over to all areas of activity. It was 
obvious from the first months of our Project tnat a doubling of 
conUct sUff , given our marketing analysis and approach, would 
lead to a vast increase in job openings, Pn« where was thii staff 
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to eoae? And what of additional In-take staff, intervl«w»r8, 
C«atral Control Unit variflers, and order-takers? From where 
would staff necessary to serve this potentially large new volume 
come? The answer was obvious— it would not be foirthcoming, 

A perfect example of this dilemma presented itself in the 
designing of the Plan of Action for selecting and contactii^ 
employers. It was apparent from previous local office experience 
and our survey findings that the most expedient method of achiev- 
ing a large increase in job listings was to establish exclusive 
hiring arrangements with several large firas. Under such an 
arrangement the employer sends almost all job applicants to the 
local office for screening and referral. First hand information 
indicated that several employers would be willing to enter into 
this kind of arrangement* A decision «feia made not to pursue these 
exclusive hiring arrangements with other firms. The fact is that 
while such crrangeraonts would have positively contributed to the 
objectives of the Project, they would have overwhelmed the deliv*»ry 
capability of the local office. In the long run, the failure to 
adequately deliver under these arrangements only would have resulted 
in poorer employer relations and transactions. 

In making this decision, the Project and local office had to 
consider several factors, for which no foiroal guidelines appear to 
exist. For instance, intensively seinring two or three l^rgo 
employers could result in a large volume of placements at a rela- 
tively low unit cost. However, such an approach would leave little 
or no time fcr serving the thousands of remaining employers in the 
test city. Should a local office concentrate on high volumes of 
openings and placements, or should it be prepared to service large 
numbers of employers less intensively at higher unit costs? In 
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the D«oon8tratlon we chose the latter approach, but a strong case 
could be made for the former. 

The federal answer to all of these questions is usually 
"redirect staff,** but without reducing efforts in any other area 
of activity, one could hardly argue that the public Bnployment 
Service operates at maxlmuD efficiency and cannot improve its 
productivity. The potential for increasing the overall quantity 
and quality of production must be ir^^ense. But it will require 
more than field memos from the federal level to do so . Nothing 
less than a major organizational development program is required. 
Such a program would require considerable financing, extensive 
and intensive technical assistance and no less than fotu? to five 
years to accomplish on a ;iational basis. To all but the 
pathologically romantic who continue simply to insist on **rcdirect- 
ing staff,** there can be no expedient and simple solution to the 
existing situation. Attempts at using **technological solutions,** 
e»g. Job Bank, JIS, etc,, while deeply engrained in American 

o 

culture, so far have proven to be of little' benefit. The problem 
does not call for technological innovation alone, but also 
innovation in the allocation and utilization of the system's h«nan 
resources. 
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THE EMPLOYER SERVICES DEX)NSTnATIOW MODEL 
OBJECTIVE! A STAGE III EMPLOYER SEt^VlCES PROGRAM 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe briefly the Employer 
Services Progria cooponents (the Model) tested in Grand Rapids 
and, thus, assist the reader in understanding; what took place 
during the Demonstration, It is not the purpose of this chapter 
to proselytize our Model, as the ideal Dnployer Services Program, 
The reaaer will have to make his oi* h<»r own decision on which, if 
any, aspects of the Model to incorporate into his operations. 
Chapters IV and V, \^ich sunaarize the Imr/act of the Model on 
openings, placements, and employer rel/itions, should assist the 
reader in making an objective decision.. 

As Volume ll of this final report conUins detailed descriptions 
of most major ccopontnts of the Deoonttration Model, in this chapter 
we will only present the components in summary form and allude 
briefly to the Demonstration experience with the component and the 
successes and failures encountered in implementing them. 

An objective evaluation of any Qaployer Services Program 
requires that it be viewed in the context of the gc:ls it attempts 
to accomplish* The purpose of the D«nonstration Model was to 
increase the quantity and quality of Jobs listed %rf.th the local 
office* As increasing placements is the only reason for increasing 
Job liftings, the Bq;>loyer Services Model placed great emphasis on 
providing support to the placement operation* The Model did r^t 
purport to deal with providing extensive a>'d sophisticated manpower 
services to eaployers* such as a Job restructuring analysis* Frotk 
thsse objectives we derived our listing of priorities: 
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1. Resolving employer complaints and handling requests 
for assistance 

2. Reviewing open orders to assist Placement in working 
with the employers to fill these orders 

3. Making planned visits to solicit job openings and 
build relations with preaen* and potential customers 

^. Making planned visits specifically to offer employer 
services, such as guidance on mandatory listings, 
developing OJT contracts, etc. 

5. Organizing employer information for the use of inter- 
viewers, WIN Job Developers, etc. f* performing 
individual Job development 

In this chapter five aspects of an Btployer Services Program 
are discussed! the management of employer services; employer 
relations; employer services; employer infonnation; and coununity 
relations. There is nothing sacred about our choice of five 
components. Certainly, the Demonstration Model could be sub- * 
divided into u.ore or fewer components. Our decision to depict 
ti\e Model as consisting of five distinct components is somewhat 
arbitrary. As the reader reviews the Model he or sh*» may want 
to consider how he would subdivide the Model for use in his 
operation. 

THE COMPONENTS OP THE EMPLOYER SERVICES 
DEMONSTRATION MODEL (STACS III) 
Management of Employer Services 

We have made the management of Bnployer Services a separate 
component of the Model in order to stress the importance of properly 
managing this, or aiy, Baployment Service function. There are 
three foundations to this management actlvityt a management-by- 
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objectives approach, on-going training o^ Bnployer Services and 
other office staff, and Employer Services sUif as internal 
consultants. The iirsT; two issues are covered elsewhere ir. this 
report and here wiii receive only a CTirsory review. 

f-Ianagefaent -by-Objectives . The anployer Services Unit 
operated on an elementary managenient-by-objectives approach., 
ruis approach and its results were also discussed in the previous 
chapter. Objectives and goals for the Bnployer Services program 
are developed for six-month periods. These objectives and goals 
are developed so as to be consonant with the local office's Plan 
of Service. Each member of the Unit, in cooperation with the 
Supervisor, then develops goals that contribute to the accompliah- 
nent of the Unit's goals and objectives. These objectives and 
goals and the steps required t^ realize each of tiiea, represent 
the Vnit's Plan of Action, or Flan of Service. The Supervisor 
uses this Plan of Action to evaluate tae progress of the Unit 
as well as individual members of the Unit. Ttiis approach provides 
tr.e Supervisor vath an instrument for controlling the Unit and 
assures accounUbility boUi for the ui*Jit mdi-.-; l.;.-;^ ^ 

comprising it. As n^^ntiuncd in Chapter n, u.c .00 .f „.«.,o^«^.,.u 
by-objectives helped provide direction and a mediua of contrxji lor 
tne anpxoyer Services function. However, it was time consuning 
and somewhat artificial nx its attempts to nold staff accountable 
for ita performance* 

On-fiolnf; staff Traininff This component is essenUal for 
helping Bnployer Services sUff keep up with the ever increasing 
and changing body of knowledge «,d technique in the manpower field. 
The Model employed two kinds of training: technical, or content 
oriented training and. organizational development, or process 
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onentea training. As tins subject, discussed in the previous 
chapter, is tx'eati'ci m considerable detail m Vohjipo II. we will 
n-)t f^o into it aiiy I'lrtr.er in this yection. 

Using r^mploye'r >er\n:cs Stall As Inte rna l Consul ta nts. Ry 
Its very nature,, Uie Qnployer Services Program is interrelated witn 
and ^ntercependent upon just about e%'ery other operation m the 
local office. For example, even the switchboard operation m a 
local office has a great impact on employer services and relations. 
An overly busy switchboard or a curt operator can deal a crushing 
blow to relations and transactions with employers. 

As the Employer Services Unit was the primary' bridge to the 
local office's customers, this Unit gathered information on employer 
needs and problems, analyzed this information m terms of the 
operations of the local office, and made reconmendations to office 
supervisors on ho;: to improve the delivery and quality of services. 
In our Demonstration ejrperience, this internal consulting role 
became as important as the external sales and service role. Overall, 
the Employer Services Unit probably averaged ^0 percent of its 
time on internal problems which were adversely affecting relations 
with employers and applicants. 

The Project had great expectations concerning the value of 
this role to local office operatmns. Our Demonstiauxon experience 
indicated the role is a n-'cessar-/ one, at least in the test city 
local office, now**--*',. Jie experiment vath this role was only 
partially successful. The Employer Services Supervisor and most 
members of the Unit vigorousl ' carried out the internal consultant 
function and, to some degree, their activity led to minor 
operational improvements. The reason thia activity was only 
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partially micceaaful was the lack of management support and also 
a gtneral lack of cooperation from other staff in the local office. 
This probably was partially due to the newness of the Employer 
Services Unit. Also, it was unusual in this local office for one 
unit to exert influence and even pressure on other units. Prior 
to the Demonstration, each unit within the office had tended, 
pretty much to go its own way. 

Qnployer Relations 

The use of the term "employer relations" in this Model denotes 
the lange of activities basic to bettering relations, and thus, 
increasing job listings with the employer connmnity. We refer to 
this component of the Model as "employer relations" because merely 
getUng an employer to place a job order is not a service to the 
employer. It becomes a service when a successful placement(s) is 
consummated. The emphasis on employer relations is to promote the 
placement service of the local office. 

Employer relations has five sub-components: an Employer 
Contact plan of action; a muatifaceted approach to contacts; 
employer and public relations; coordination of employer contacts; 
and, an employer advisory committee. 

Employer Contact Plan of Ant. on. An Employer Contact Plan of 
Action is developed for six to 12 months at a time. This Plan of 
Action lists all planned contacts for the purpose of soliciting 
job openings, OJT contracts, and/or providing selected services. 
In addition to planned contacts, employers may receive contacts 
to resolve placement oriented problems (identified by the Bnployer 
Services Unit in cooperation with the Placement Unit, or by 
itself). 
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The Plan is divided into nine categories according to size of 
firm and the quality of the firm's existing relations with the 
local office. 

A. Existing Relations with Local Office 

1. Uses service selectively 

2. Used service, but has stopped, or uses it 
infrequently 

5. Never used service 

B. Firm Size 

1. ^0 employees or more 

2. 100-299 

3. 50-99 

For each category the Plan depicts: 

• The number of visits to be made to employers 

• The number of visits to be made by employers 

• The number of indirect contacts to be made to employers, 
i.e., contacts made by a person outside the local office, 
such as a member of the Employer Advisory Coirmittee, etc. 

• The number of PTC's to be made 

• The brochures to be jent 

• Other specific mailings to be sent 

The Employer Services Unit succes?fully utilized the Contact 
Plan of Action throughout the Demonstration. Several hundred 
employers were eventually included in the Plan. It required little 
time to either implement or maintain. It can be an invaluable, as 
well as simple, tool for assuring that the Employer Services Unit 
is not neglecting any of its "key" employers. 

Approach to Contacts. A ooltifaceted approach to employer 
contacts was implemented. Qnployers were divided into categories 
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py e.RpLUj'mftnt size and exiatiii^j relations with the local office 
,ciaajt Plan oC Action. A separate strategy was used 
r c cr. i'."'ipiiit emi, .oyers, relying on several modes of employer 
I'.r.i., n 0:1 as ;e2'.joriai visits; promotional phone calls; brochures: 
racxo and television announcements; etc.- 

In brief, for employers \.lth good relations, the strategy 
was to strengthen these relations. Personal visits to these 
employers were designed tx> assure that the employers were satisfied 
with existing services.- Efforts were made with these employers to 
obtain a larger share of their higher-skilled and managerial job 
orders.. The key to dealing with these employers was quality 
control — naintaini ig prompt and effective placement services. In 
the short nm, this strategy appeareo to secure relations with 
the 5e good customers, but did not usually result in their placing 
orders for the higher skilled or managerial level workers. In the 
long run, a continuance of this strategy might upgrade the quality 
of job openings these employers list with the local office. 
Hov^ever, many internal labor market considerations, such as union- 
management agreements on promotions, will always limit the local 
office's ability to obtain many kinds of better job openings. It 
Ghoula also be noted that this time consuming strategy of visiting 
was rather costly, as opposed to specific mailings and promotional 
telephone calls. However, it did pay-off in an urmediate increase 
m job listings. 

The strategy for reaching employers who had stopped using 
or only occasionally used the office stressed a series of personal 
visits (whAre there was a potential for multiple job listings). 
The theme of these viijits was to identify the employers' sources 
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of (liaaa^isfaction with th local on ice ajid to tiy to r«aolvt 
these difficulties. 

Employers an this category were invited to tour the local 
office. Also, tours of these employers* plants were arranged for 
placement interviewers so that they could become more familiar 
with the employers' needs. The emphasis was always on problem 
solving as the means to developing more business. Thzs strategy 
proved rather successful in obtaining more Job listings from 
this class of employers. 

It should be noted that the above two strategies were ver-/ 
» 

time coiisuming. it was not possible for an Employer Service. <^ 
Representative to ike ten visits a day. In fact, they seldorr 
made more than three visits per day, j)er repre.^entativo , an.i cv.ly 
by appointment. Each visit msls carefully rianncct, its C 
determined by a thorough study o\' the employer v. record card; 3 
carefully thought out appix^ach to dealing with txie en^ioyer; ahj 
even some preliminary tJunking on ho.; to follow up if the visit 
went well. Judging from the figures in Chapter IV, this approach 
paid off much more than multiple visiting. 

To briefly surmarize, the appro?rh for well established 
customers and occasional customers was deliberate and time con3\mng. 
The first approach was conf.eme(i with maintaining good relations 
through quality control. The second approach was aimed at winning 
custoner acceptance through individualized service with an empnasis 
on problem solving. 



See reference to badcet C'>mi deration', on rh'» ;)rectjd:n>.- pa*^'«. 
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The strategy for customers who had never used the local office 
was the only one of the three which called for some multiple 
visiting. This strategy was exploratory; a deteraination had to be 
made on the first visxt as to whether this employer could be won 
over. If the answer was "yes," then strategy two (occasional 
customer strategy) was used from then on. If the answer was "no," 
the employer was contacted only by sending him orochures or via 
his exposure to radio and television announcements. 

Public Relations, This refers to opening as many lines of 
connmnications to employers and the community as are feasible, 
in order to increase business and improve the image of the local 
office. The Project made exten&ive use of news and other public 
relations media during the Demonstration. There were two major 
reasons behind this enipiiasis on public relations: one, during the 
last eight years or so, the local office's image grew increasingly 
unfavorable among employers and the broader conmunity;^ and two. 
given very limited staff resources and an employer market of 
approximately 5,000, sole reliance on personal visits would not 
reach this market. 

Several times in the early sectioi.- of this volume, it was 
stressed that the approach to the Demonstration and the actual 
Bnployer Services Model were designed in such a way that they could 
be replicated by almost any state Dnployment Service, This state- 
ment is, in general, accurate. However, with respect to the use 
of media oriented public relations, it is subject to qualification. 
Because of the need to place in proper perspective the use and 
costs of media, this facet of the Model will require more dis- 
cussion-, than its actual importance to the Model might merit. In 
other words, simply because more space is devoted to discussing 
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media usage, the reader should not assume that it was the key 
to success of the Model. In fact, as Chapter V shows, it played 
a very marginal role in increasiiig the volume of job listings at 
the Ijocal office. The principal modes of connunication utilized 
were: 

• Contacts with business and trade associations 

• Press releases and articles in local magazines, such 
as the local Chamber of Conmerce's publication 

• Radio spots 

• Brochures tailor-made to local r^eds 

• Television announcements 

The contacts with business and trade associations were incor^ 
porated into the Employer Contact Plan of Action. Ihese conta<*ts 
were always cordial and usually resulted in the association's 
pledge of support for the local office with its membership. 
However, in the short run these contacts could not be directly 
linked to any new employer's placing Job orders or any increase 
in job openings listed with the local office. If this kind of 
activity is to pay off it would probably require a longer time 
period. 

The Project assisted the local office in getting several 
press releases in the local newspaper and magazines. It was our 
experience that publishers were usually interested in materials 
on t'le local office and were cooperative in printing the stories.. 
These stories, in turn, appeared to create some conoiunity interest 
in \e local office. During visits by the Employer Services Unit, 
many employers noted that they had read the stories with con- 
siderable interest. However, once again, it proved difficult to 
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.ei-^zo thi^ rtO*.1\-:t7 to ond rer'ults, auch as a greater volume of 
openirvga for tne local office, 

Durxxig the Demonstration, radio announcements were regularly 
aired on several local stations. The announcements were of two 
basic types? one, descriptions of harder- to-f ill jobs at the 
local office aimed at applicants; and two, descriptions of skilled 
applicants registered with the local office aimed at employers. 
Mof^t of these announcements were taped by members of the Bnployer 
S'^rvices iTnat for broadcasting at various times during the day. 

The local radio stations were all very cooperative in providing 
public sennce tome and in helping to set the format for the 
aiin:>unce'nent3. These stations had to meet PCC regulations concem- 
ni^ tne provision of public service time and the arrangement appeared 
t.-^ D«nef:jt them a? veil 3s the local office. Once again, many 
annlioants and employers ^ m the course of normal contact with 
■"c^nl office staff ,^ conaien*-ed on having heard the announceraLi^ts. 
A>.,siin» it was difficult to relate the announcerflents to improve- 
in the end result variables, openings and placements. 

The preliffiL^nary findings suggested that employers had a very 
local orientation and would best respond to materials that related 
to the local area, what few brochures that did exist were designed 
for Detroit, (the state's largest city) or a statewide distribution, 
Asidp from not having any local flavor, the brochures were generally 
unattractive and not likely to have a positive influence on the 
recipients. Suffice it to say that these brochures were of a 
kind us ^d all over the country by various state Dnployment Services. 

^>.-* »^ ^^c^ undertook the design ^nd development of two brochures, 
both centerp-r^ on the theme that Grand Rapids (the test city) was the 
^- tide's business. One brochure on Job Bank had the names of 
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local firms who were happy with it. The second was an cight^page 
pictorial (two-color) piece on the services provided to employers, 
applicants, and the conmunity. Aj^proximately ,^500 copies of each 
brochure were distributed to employers witJi eight or more employees 
and also to a sarapline of employers with fewer than eight employees. 
These brochures did appear to have a positive impact on relations 
and transactions with employers. 

The difficulty that arises is, ^jnUke the other aspects of 
the Model, the brochures could nut have been designed, developed 
and financed by the local office., If we take the cvu-rent oreani- 
zational structure of the agency as a given, ^ho design, develop- 
ment, and financing of tliese brochures woula have to be dene at 
the state level. 

Assuming that the state office had adequate public information 
staff for this undertaking, two interrelated problems present 
tiiemselves. The first problem is to dwelop brochures with local 
flavor; the second is to hold down costs. In tryin/, to develop 
brochures with a local flavor, state office staffs would have to 
work closely with many local offices and then prepare several 
versions of a basic brochure. This would be a very time consuming 
activity, especially in a state with numerous and widely-separated 
local or area offices. States such as Ohio and Mich-gan would 
probably require no less than a dozen local versions of the basic 
brochure. 

Cost is an even more difficult problem. Por example, in our 
Demons tratio:a, the cost to produce a year's supply of our eight- 
page brochure was 26 centa per copy (this does not include the 
costs of distributing each brochure). We projected a one year 
inventory cf this brochure for the entire state and the cost 
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dropped driaatlcAlly to about 8 etnta per brochure. Thu«, the 
cost of dolns this brochure on a local basis was thrts tines greater 
than on a statewide basis* Also* producins aore than one year's 
supply at the local lerel is no answer to the price-"TOlviBe dilennat 
ae programs and goals change so often* Hence, aost brochures 
would be outdated in not much more than a year, or two, at xhe 
most* 

Given the above, it wotdd not appear feasible to replicate 
this aspect of the Model at the local level, unless the state 
agency was truly decentralized. However, we would strongly recoaeend 
that where brochures are prepared for statewide distribution, the 
appeal of these brochures be vastly enhanced. Some brief guidelines 
wotad be to use better quality paper, more pictures, fewei* "technical 
descriptions (especially in Job Bf*nk brochures), and design the 
text of the brochure to describe not only the service, but also the 
benefits of using the service* Also, brochures could bo designed 
80 as to pemit adoption of them at the local office level to meet 
specific local needs* 

Another un isual aspect of the Demonstration Model was the use 
of specially prepared television announcements. Once again, the 
Project, assisted by a local advertising fiiro, did all designing, 
developing, and financing of the announcements. As was true 
of the spt^cially prepared brochures, the local office could not 
have implemented this aspect of the Model vathout the Project* 

The Project experimented wi'Ui the use of low-budget television 
(T\r) announcements. A package of se/eral 30~to 6o-second spot 
announcements was developed and shown by area TV stations. The 
average price of one of xhese announcements was slightly more xhan 
$1,CXX)*00. Because of the high impact of TV, it was not necessary 
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to ilalt th« aanouicMnt to th« looal ar««* rh% axmouncMitt 
wrt •TtntUAlly ua«d throughout th« 8t«t«* Vhil* it la Ytry hartl 
to •v«lu4te th« iapftct of TV on •nd remata, ust of this m<U\» 
did apptar to havt « posiUr* ijipact. 

R«plic«Uon of thii acUYity would b« dont Uat «t th« stat^ 
office Iwl. A pftck««e of aix «nnounc«a«nt« and duplic«t« tapta 
couXd be prepared for Juat about $10,000, a not unreaaonabla aisi* 
The tapea prepared for our Demonatration were of two baaic typeat 
one, a general meaaage about a broad range of aervlcea available 
from the agency which waa image oriented^ and two, apecific 
mesaages about key aervicea (placeoent, etc.) which were direct 
aales oriented. The combination of these types appeara to be 
very desirable. 

The major question in using TV, and one *diich has major 
financial implicaUons, is whether to purchase TV time. tftUike 
the radio stations, the TV stations are not so anxious to fill 
public service time spots, because moat TV stations face great 
demands for public service time. In the Project we experimented 
with both paid and public service arrangements. When a comercial 
relied only on public service time, it was shown, but sporadically, 
and at very poor viewing times, it should be mentimed that this 
experiment was very unfavorably affected by the general elections. 
During elections there are great demands for public service time. 

On the other hand, when the announcement ran on purchased 
time, it received tremendous coverage. Pbr example, thfe Project 
purchased thirty 60-second spots for $1,000.00. rt\« TV station 
guaranteed that one-half of these spots would be shown at prime 
time. In addition, the station matched the 30 prime time spots with 
30 public service spots, some of which also were shown at prime times. 
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UhfortuDAt«X7» at this tiM» we don*t have enou^ experienct 
with TV to b« ablt to show the dlfferencts in cost «ffectiv«ntt« 
between the paid end public service errangeaents * However » our 
limited experience leads us to believe that paying for a certain 
eaount of TV tiae would prove much aore effectire in reaching 
enployers and applicants* Again* ^e big problem is the cost of 
TV tiise and the limited budgets of all stete Ekploynen'*. Service 
agencies. TV tiise in our test city» a mediUD-sized midwest city» 
was relatively inexpensive • However, in many large metropolitan 
areas it might be prohibitively expensive* 

Coordination of Employer Contacts, This function was handled 
by the finpioyer Services Unit. All personal visits vith employers, 
including individual job development efforts, were coordinated to 
avoid duplication of visits* The Unit's Itoployer Information 
Clerk made the employer record card and other Job development 
infomation available to all office staff who were planning visits. 
Often, a member of the Employer Services Unit would accompany a 
counselor or a job developer -.n an employer visit, in order to 
optimize the impact of the visit* This effort proved very 
successful in avoiding needless duplication of effort* 

Bnployer Advisory Committee* This committee was extensively 
discussed in Chapter II and is also dealt with sp* *'fically in 
Volume II, where selected guideline materials for major components 
of the D«»onstration Model are presented* Ue will cover it ^nly 
briefly in this section. It is a useful vehicle for opening new 
lines of communication with employers* Such a coonittee, if 
properly used, serves at least three functions: one, it creates 
a better understanding of the range of services provided by and 
limitations of the local office; two, it provides an informal 
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tool for analyzing manpower probloms faced by local employer^ 
and how the office's aervlcea can be employed to mitigate these 
problems; and t^ura, it servea as a legitimizing force with the 
employer coammity by lending its prestige to programs and ser- 
vices the office wants to provide to applicants and employers. 

The Qnployer Atf'^sory Comnittee involved with our Brployer 
Services Demonstration Program was composed of top-tanking 
personnel people from ten companies and the local Chasiber of 
CooBkez^ce. The Cooaitbee contained a cross section of local 
business and industry. Initially created to c \ only five 
informational and problem solving sessions » it became a permanent 
advisory cocraittee to the local office and appeared to fulfill 
all of the goals set for it. We strongly recoomend the use of 
such comnittees. 

Employer Information 

The collection and analysis of infonaation on local employers 
and the local economy is essential to the success of an employer 
services effort. It serves several important purposes: it 
enables the Unit to identify those employers \ttio have a high 
potential for placement business; it provides leads c.i employers 
and Jobs with their finns which have a high potential for individual 
job development, it provides the office with a better understanding 
of the existing potentials and limitations of its activities as 
determined by local labor market structure and conditions; and it 
enables the Employer Services Unit to solicit job openings that 
match the needs of applicants in the active file.. In addition, 
gertain employer infcTmation, which represents job search informa- 
tion, is an essential ingredient of a JXDS* 
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Identificat ion of Key aaployero, Thif subject ir, covereo i:; 
detail, inclutlmc sample work.nh.'et.*^, :n Vol^i-o 11. v.v.is, m t-.is 
section, it only wiU be outline. Ou:- approach r'^joct-- tl.e 
traditional major/minor market dici,otor:y bectine it is too .-en^^ral 
a tool to be an accurate predictor of -i- h potor.t:al (plACerwnt 
business) employers. The ::o.iei wo use for prt^iictive r^rsories 
employs seven criteri.ts 

1. r-Ian^.atorj' job listinr firms 

2- .lize of finn 

3. Past an-i present relations with loa) office 
Ser.sonality 

5. Cccupat-onal Chirac terir.ticr ^f Job .neekers 

6. Occupationr.1 characteristics of indixstri' and finr. 
?. Turnover by firn 

The Project was net able to obtain existmr sample iata on the 
last two criteria because it is coUect^.^ cn a cor'idential bisis. 
Also, Qost exLstine employer record cards were outdated ?.n<i seldom 
had information either on occupations within the firm or turnover. 
Thus, it was not feasible during the Demonstration to operationalize 
these criteria. This fact limited the value of our Model for 
identifying key employers. However, in time, as the data gaps are 
filled, the Model should pro^e more effect^ve. Even in its limited 
fom the approach proved' to be very helpful^st of tne employer 
it identified did turn out to be good prospects for multiple job 
listings. 

Collection, Recording and Maintenanc e of Bnployer Infonnation. 
Data is collected from several sources: calls and visits to 
employers; Job Bank suanaries; unemployment insurance claims data; 
analysis of existing labor market inforaation; surveys of occupa- 
tions by fiitt; and spot surveys of Job Bank orders to ascerUdn 
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the occupational breakdown of these orders. An employer informa- 
tion clerk records and maintains all data in a centralized 
eaployer infonnation file. Teds activity is performed under the 
Suidance of the ^iployer Servi^^es Uiait Siqwrvisor. 

The Qsployer Inforoiation System i>roved invaluable to the 
operations of the Boiployer Services Itoit. This infonnation 
provided an objective basis on which to select employers to contact. 
It also provided staff with guidelines on how best to deal with 
particular ea5>loyer3. The only problem with the Bnployer Infonna- 
tion System was the time required to maintain it. It required the 
almost fUll-tiae attention of the employer infonnation and coordina- 
tion clerk. Many local offices facing staff shortages understandably 
will be hesitant to devote a full-time staff member to this position. 
More details on the Employer Infomation System can be found in 
Volume II. 

Baployer Services Resource, This resource, maintained by the 
employer ixiformatlon clerk, contained the following: 

• Ttxts on management theory and practice and mariceting 

• Recent books on manpower policy and programs 

• Wall Street Journal and local newspaper clippings and 
relevant topics 

• U. S. DOL publications on technical subjects such as the 
Job Analysis Handbook 

• EEOC literature 

• Copies of journal and magazine articles on manpower and 
other relevant subjects 

• RAD Project reports 
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The resource waj used only occasionally by Bnployer Services 
Unit and other local office staff. These persons weren't used 
to devoting a part of their day (wozSc day or personal time) to 
keeping up with changes in the manpower field. In this sense, 
there was little awareness of the need for keeping' current with 
one's ''profession." It would be fair to say tha^ in the short- 
ran the resource had no measurable effect on staff i)crf onnance . 
Hovever. in time staff aay begin to utilize this resouice. 

Job Deve lopaent Information Syjtem. This function is dis- 
cussed at length in Volume H and will therefore be cursorily 
reviewed here. The key to successfully coordinating and extending 
job developnent activities is a central job developnent file 
containing all needed information about openings possibly amenable 
to Job developaents. The file was organized by occupational title 
and D.O.T. codes with similar occupational titles grouped together. 
Each occupational category had an information sheet for any company 
interested in finding a qualified person with a continuing need for 
that occupational title. There was a Job development lead card 
for each company and for each occupation in t^ch it had shown 
an interest. 

The input of job development leads into the central job develop- 
ment file caoe from any nuaber of sources, but predominantly from 
visits to employers and from labor market trends. As members of 
the Employer Services Uoi* the interviewing staff, and counseling 
staff contacted employers, they were able to gain information about 
occupations in which the employer had a shortage of qualified 
workers, or occupations for which the company had a continuing 
need. The representatives of the local office ascertained whether 
the company was interested in being contacted if a suitable applicant 
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coulc fcv? found. If tiie answer was "yes." then a job devolopnent 
lead card was made out. 

The Job D«?veiopcient Infonr..'it>on Cysten ;%'as installed late in 
tre Demonstration. A3 this report wac bein^ prepared, it only 
had been in full operation ftjr apprr.xiinat':!:/ three months. During 
the three nx>nths in which ti*e Project observed this system it was 
not heavily utilized. The Qnployer Services Supervisor constantly 
encouraged its use amone locil office staff ene^^ed in Job develop- 
ment. AG was true of any new idea or technique introduced into 
the Ic ixl office by the Project, a considerable tir:e period ;;as 
required before local office staff accepted the changes. 

Employer Services 

It is sooevrfiat artificial to distinguish becween employer 
relations and esployer services. Ve do so for purposes of exposi- 
tion, but in actual operation all five components of our pro^rran 
(model) were interrelated and interdependent. In the Demonstration, 

services provided employers by the Unit vere primarily aimed 
at assuring that acceptable referrals vere made on existing and 
newly created job openings. V*- little, if any, acUvity was 
devoted to improving the nmctionin^r of internal labor markets, 
or providing in-plant services aimed at altering the hiring 
process and actual job relations within the firm. We will briefly 
review the limited seinrices thit were provided. 

Responding to Employer Complaints or Requests for Aaristance. 
This was the most vital service the Dtiit provided to employers, as 
it was totally oriented toward improving the delivery of placement 
services to the employer. Most of the eoiployer complaints cantered 
around th^ lack of qtuaified applicants referred to them hy the 
local office. In attenpting to resolve this basic dilesBia, the Ubit 
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relied on one of two strategies and sooctinses a combination of 
the t«o 0pon reriewing the employer's job order, if the 
apecificationa were both clear and reaUsUc, the Bnployer Services 
Representatives would work with the placement operation to try to 
fill the order. This often involved members of the Onployer Services 
tfait in file search activities. 

If, upon reviewing the order, the specification was deemed 
* not clear or realistic, the Bnployer Services Representative would 
make an appointment for a personal visit to the employer. During 
the visit the ESR would attempt to help the employer modify and/or 
clarify these hiring specifications, Somctimec it proved necessary 
to both modify the hiring specifications and also assist the place- 
ment operation in filling the open order. 

This activity working wxth individual employers in response 
to their specific needs, especially ifhcn employer dis«^ tisf action 
exists, turned out to be the most valuable service the Unit pro- 
vided to employers and to the operations of the local office. It 
resulted in many placements on ord- that otnerwise probably 
would have been cancelled. Employ f- responded very favorably 
to this service and were generally willing to modify their hiring 
specifications when the •problem was objectively related to ^hem, 
The one negative aspect of this service is that it las extremely 
time consuming and often severely curtailed the ^ime available 
for making planned contacts to solicit new business. The ES Unit 
was always fkced with a conflict between developing more job 
openings and assuring that existing openings were promptly and 
properly serviced. Under the •>roject»s guidance, a reasonable 
balance between these two goals was usually achieved. 
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Providing Bnployerj With Guldar aad Assistance* This waa 
assistance regarding testing regulations, SOC regulations, Execu- 
tive Order No, 11598, OJT programs, NAB^OBS, WIN, and other 
special programs* No attempt was made to actively sell these 
services to employers, because of the limited staffing of the ES 
thiit* However, the Vxut did respond to employer requests for 
assistance on any and all of these matters* Ibis assistance was 
well accepted b/ employers and often resxzlted in new Job orders 
for the local office. Hie ES Uhit maintained an active coonitment 
to developing and servicing OJT contracts during the Demonstra jq 
and met its stated goals for this activity* 

Once again, the problem \iith providing this seinrice was the 
time it diverted from activities more directly related to increasxi;^ 
the volume of Job listings* However, this is an essential service 
and it cannot Ignored, even If It is not productive in the sense 
of increasii enings and placements* 

Providl teloyers T:ith Wage and Other Labor Maricet Information* 
This service waS done on a very limited basis. The area labor 
market analyst provided employers with labor market infoxmatlon 
upon request; howi ver, no special studies or analyses were perfonned 
for employers, an impossibility given staffing constraints* Limited 
information was also provided to the local manpower planning council, 
but nothing requiring special study or analysis* 

This facet of the Model was very underdeveloped* The problem 
was the lack of stafj^ to develop aul maintain a system of 1 >cal 
labor market information for the delivery of manpower services* 
The single area labor market analyst served offl'^es other than 
the test city local office and reported to the Reserach and Statistics 
Division in the administrative office* Most of this analyst's time 
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was devoted to developing reports for state and federal use. His 
activities had almost no relevance to loca, nuuipowcr activities, 
or the operations of the local office. 

This factor produced a gap in O'or Demonstration Model which 
most likely reduced overall program effectiveness. The Project 
made several attempts to convince state level staff of the need 
to utilize iDcal labor market information for local level program 
Planning and delivery of services. However, such activities 
appeared to go beyond the scope of activities prescribed foi +^e 
R & S Division trfiich was not staffed to d<?al with additional 
responsibilities . 

Analyzing Qnp loyer Needs and ffeking Provisions for the Delivery 
of Services Aimed a^ L^iprovin Internal Labor Market Conditions. 
This lispect also was very underdeveloped. As the local office did 
not have the staff resources or competency to engage in technical 
services, it was necessary to maJ-e arrangements with the State 
Supervisor of Employer Services for assistance in delivering 
technical services to local employers. These arrangements were 
sc^mewhat tenuous and for this reason the ES Unit never acUvely 
offered these services to employers. As there were no requests 
for these services fron employers this aspect of the Model never 
was really tested. 

Connunity Relations 
•Of all the^ components of any Dnployer Services Program, 
commv; ity relations is the most difficult to sperify and implement. 
This probably is due to two factors: first, existing federal 
manpower policies have created competitive agencies with many 
overlapping functions, vAiich are understandably protective of their 
roie in the commmity and not always cooperative with each other 
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and, secondly » while coonunity relations are an iaportant aspect 
of an BDployer Services Program, such relations are not lixnlted 
to rmployer Services staff; in fact, Bnployer Services staff plays 
a role secondary to that of the local office manager and employa- 
bilii^ development and WIN staff. Thus, coordiziatlon and control 
of this activity present unusual difficulties to an Bnployer 
Services Ihiit. 

This aspect of the Demonstration Model was primarily concerned 
with establishing more effective comnunication with other agencies. 
This was viewed as a major step toward achi ving the extensive 
joint working relations str sed in the USES guidelines. The 
emphasis was on two kinds of activities; - 

1. Providing agencies involved with job development, 
unions, and other related gro'v 5 with infonnation 
concerning the role and capabilities of the local 
office, through visits, telei^one calls, attendance 

at various meetings, specific mailings, brochures, and 
radio uid television broadcasts. These activities 
were incojrporated into the Contact Plan of Action. 
The ES Unit met its goals for contacts in this area. 
However, in the ahortrun it is nearly impossible to 
determine whether or not these contacts had a positive 
Influence on the various agencies. A much longer time 
period, and continued contact with tiiese agencies, 
would be necessary before any firm conclusions on the 
value of this activity could be reached. 

2. Providing technica'' knowledge and expertise concerning 
ftfflployment opportunities and local labor market 
functioning to the local office manager and other staff 
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to help extend their working relations with other 
agencies. Thio was done, but to such a limited 
extent that it cannot be properly evaluated at this 
time. 

In sunnary, oonmunity relations was the leant developed aspect 
of the Model. The Project devoted very modest time and effort to 
this activity because., in the shortnm, i^provinc relations with 
these .agencies v^uld have little in>pact on increa.inK the volume 
Of job listings, which was our mam objective. 
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Footnotes 

See Giblin and Palmeri, Op. Cit. . and N, Goldberg, 0£ 
for the pre test findings concerning the local office 
image in the conssunity. 
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PART II > mS RESULTS OP THE DEMONSTRATION 

Part II of this volume reviews the inpact of the Qnployer 
Services Demonstration Model on the local office as reflected in 
transactions and relations with employers. The impact of the 
Demonstration on local office staff is also explored. 

Each of the three chapters comprising this part of the volume 
deals with a different facet of the impact of the Demonstration 
Model. Chapter IV measures the impact of the Demonstration Model 
on the quantity and quality of job listings and also on placement 
activity. Since comparisons are made between the test and control 
cities, the chapter begins by comparing the cities on several 
criteria. Changes in openings and placements are charted and 
statistically analyzed. The Impact on openings of other factors, 
not accounted for by the Demonstration, are evaluated. 

Chapter V considers the impact of the Demonstration on the 
employer attitudes in both cities. Comparisons of change are 
made between test and control cities. The second half of this 
chapter attempts to ascertain th^ impact of selected components 
of the Model on employer attitudes and behavior. The key question 
th£t we try to answer is, which components of the Model had the 
greatest positive (or negative) impact on employers? 

Chapter VI results from our concern over continued depletion 
of the human assets of the public Employment Service through 
constant and disruptive program change initiated at the federal 
level. This chapte* also compares changes in the test and control 
cities in staff attitudes toward iheir jobs, job bank, etc. 
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CHAPTER IV 
T HE IMPACT OP THE DPIONSmTION 
ON OPENINGS AND PUCEHENTS . 

Prom the standpoint of the assigned mission of the Project, 
this is the key chapt'er ol* the report since it attempts lo assess 
the impact of th« Demonstration on the major dependent variable — 
the quantity of Job listings* Consideration i^ *\so given to the 
Demonstration's impact on the quality of openings tx^ volume 
of placements. 

As already mentioned in Chapter I, the research design Included 
a control group; a comparable city and its local E^nployment Service 
office. It is essential at this point to compare the characteris- 
tics of the two cities which might influence the volune of openings , 
before attempting to make comparisons of post test changes in 
dependent variables* The test and control cities will be compared 
on two bases: labor market structure and conditions and local 
office operations* 

Before proceeding into the comparisons H is appropriate to 
allude to the difficulties we faced in using the conxrol group* ^ 
The selection of a control city usually involves administrative 
difficulties* Originally we selected ten cities t <^ of which 
would have been appropriate for use as a control group* Our choices 
were based on objective selection criteria* However, our choices 
we^re eliminated by the refusal of the respective states to partici- 
pate and other administrative probleirs, Hencet the control city 
ultimately picked was not among our ten top choices* 

Anotht>^ recurring problem in using control groups is that the 
groups are affected by knowledge of the experiment and this tends 
to bias their perception and, perhaps , response to existing 
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•ituaUoaa. iMi Undtncy wm prooounctd in our txp»rl»«nt 
dtipit« tht fact that tht control group wai located in ai«other 
•Ut«, approxlJBattly 30O alita from the t«it city, Tht only 
conUct was with Projtct mutt In the pre and poat teat collection 
of daU. Yet, in tht pott tett qutationnaire, they completed the 
ite&t dtiilin« with tht impact of tht Projtct on office operations, 
even though instructed to ignore theee iteos *rtiich were clustered 
at the end of the questionnaires. Interestingly, the control 
city respondents rated the Projtct as having a positive resiUt on 
office operations. Obviously, their reeponses on attitudinal 
items discussed In Chapter VI must be suspected of bias resulting 
from their interest in Project Activities. However, despite these 
fairly typical methodological problems, the control city and its 
local office sUff were reasonably comparable to the test city. 

LOCAL LABOR MARKET STOUCTORE AND CONDITIONS 
Many research studies present considerable descriptive 
infomation on their test and control groups. However, while such 
Information is said to "flavor** the study it seldom helps to exp^^in 
changes in the major dependent variables. In our study, providing 
information on the social and political structure, religious 
attitudes, and other such aspects of the conamnity would shed 
little light on why change occurred. Even a discussion of local 
manpower machinery (CAMPS, City Manpower Planning Office, etc.) 
would be ephemeral, as this machinery has almost no effect on 
local office operations in either the test or control city. 

Prom a research perspective, these socially oriented variables 
have only a small, randomized effect on the quantity and quality 
of job listings placed with a local office. It is very doubtful 
that they have any systematic and measurable impact on transactions 
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with employers. The variables we have considered in comparing the 
two cities have to do with local labor market structure and 
conditions* The five factoz*3 conside;*^ ares 

1* The civilian workforce and CBployment 

2, Recent labor maiket conditions 

3* Wage level and structure in the coammity 

4, Occupational characteristics of applicants registered 

with the local office 
5* Alternative hiring channels in the couDunity 

These labor market-oriented factors « along with local office 
operations, will represent the basis for our comparison of the 
two cities. 

Civilian Workforce and Snployaent 

Table 4*1 compares the civilian workforce and employment by 
industry in the test and control cities. The most pronotmced 
difference between the two cities is the preponderance of diu*able 
manufacturing in the control city. In the control city primary 
metal products accounted for almost one-fourth of total employment « 
while in the test city for only a little more than one percent of 
total employment. Several very large steel producers accounted 
for the heavy primary metal products employment in the control city. 
Most of the other differences tetween the two cities do not appear 
to be of major significance. 

Prom the standpoint of Employer Services planning and program 
implementation, the control city's clustering of a few very large 
employers in primary metals had considerable significance. The 
control city tended to have a small number of larger major market 
employers in relatively close geographic proximity to one another 
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TABLE 4,1 
CIVUIAN WORK FORCE AND OfPLOYMafT 



Aiiguat 1972 





Employment 




Test 


Control 


Civilian Woiic Force 


259»700 


219,100 


Unemployment 


17.300 


10,500 


Snployment, Total 


222,200 


208,600 


Non-Agricultural w/S 


197,800 


201,100 


Manufacturing 


71,900 


88,600 


Durable 


52,300 


82,9QP 


Primary Metal Products 




43,900 


Non-^Xirable 


19,600 


5,700 


Non-^tonuf ac turing 


125,900 


112,500 


Mining 


100 


300 


Construction 


11,000 


7,500 


Transportation 


9,800 


10,600 


Wholesale 


10,900 


6,600 


Retail 


35,700 


32,100 


Finance y Real Estate 


7,^ 


6,200 


Services & Miscellaneous 


28,100 


29,400 


Government 


22,900 


19,700 


All other Non-Agid cultural 


20,700 


15,600 


Agriculture 


3,700 


2,400 


Persons Involved in Labor-Management 






Disputes 


200 


0 


Data fromt Division of Research and Statistics, Ohio Bureau of 
Boployment Services and Division of Research and Statistics, 
Michigan Etoployment Security Ccomisaion. 
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and the local office. The test city had a large nimber of smaller 
major market employers widely scattered through the geographic 
area. The contract resulted in differences in size of firm cut 
off for major and minor maricet breakdowns in the two cities. In 
the control city, the estimated major market had 15O employers 
with 55 or more employees and 160O employers with fewer than 55 
employees. In contrast, the test city had a major maiicet of 
approximately 500 employers having 55 or n»ore employees and more 
than 4,000 with fewer than 55 employees. 

Recent Labor Market Conditions 

Figure 4,1 depicts unemployment rates in the test and control 
cities for the period Jantiary 1971 through September 1972, When 
the control city was chosen in August of 1971, its unemployment 
rate was very close to that of the test city (8,7 percent in the 
test city against 8,5 percent in the control city). At that time 
both cities had been given D classifications by the Department of 
Labor, an indication of substantial unemployment. 

However, as Figure 4.1 indicates, with the exception of a few 
unusual months in 1971 1 the control city coiisistently had less 
unemployment than the test city. In fact, during the period of 
the Demonstration, unemployment in the control city averaged 
approximately two percentage points lower than in the test city. 
It is reasonable to say that the control city generally experienced 
mor*j favorable labor market conditions than the test city, both 
prior to and during the Demonstration. 

Comparison of Hourly Wage Averages 

Table 4.2 compares hourly wage averages in the test and control 
cities* If either city had wages much lower than the other we 
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TABUS 4.2 






COMPARISON OP HOURLY WAGE AVERACffiS, JULY 1972 




CLASSIFICATION 


TEST 


COtfTROL 


Manufacturing 


1 4.15 


1 4.84 


DURABLE 




4,88 


Lumber Products 


3.28 




Pamiture 


3.89 




PHoary Metals 


4.05 


5.03 


Fabricated Metals 


4.60 


4.66 


Non-Electrical Machinery 




4.26 


Transportation Equipnent 


3.97 


5.34 


NON-DURABLE 




4.14 


Food 


3.52 




Textiles, etc* 


4.08 




Paper Products 


3.77 




Printing, Publishing, etc. 






Chemicals 


3.83 




Non-Manuf ac turing 






Construction 


6.36 


7.68 


Wholesale Trade 


4.27 


3.48 


Retail Trade ♦ 


3.17 


2.84 


Banking, Insurance, etc. 


2.76 




Services and Miscellaneoua 


2.95 




Goverment 






Transportation, Utilities 






* Excludes eating and drinking establishnents 






Sources: Division of Research and Statistics, 
Servicesi Division of Research and Statistics, 
Security Coonission 


Ohio Bureau of Bq>loyiBent 
Michigan Bnployttent 
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could assume it had an advantage in obtainir4g job ord« x^s from 
employers ♦ This assumption is based on the fact that both cities 
tend to receive mostly lov;er waged/lower skilled job openings, 
which approximate the occupational characteristics of applicants 
in their active files ♦ 

As Table 4.2 lndi<:ates, a comparison of wage structures does 
not favor either city's efforts to obtain job openings. 

Occupational Characteristics of 
Applicants In The Active Piles 

Table 4,5 depicts the occupational distribution of applicants 
in the test and contro? city active files. The reader will note 
differences between the test and control city distributions. 
However, these differences do not appear to be of such magnitude 
as to greatly increase either office's capability to obtain job 
listings or make placements at the expense of the other office. 

Alternative Hiring Channels In The Commmity 

Table k^k shows pre test findings on the hiring channels 
utilized by employers for hourly workers over the last two years, 
roughly from October 1969 to October 1971. This table does 
indicate some differences between the two cities. Most obvious 
IS the fact that 79 percent of the sample in the control city 
used the local office for hourly rated workers and only ^7 percent 
in the test city. This was consistent with most of our pre test 
findings which showed the control city as having much greater 
employer acceptance than the test city* 



For more on this see the pre test, post test comparisons in 
Chapter V, 
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TABLE A. 3 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTOIBtJTlON OF APPLICANTS 
IN TOE TEST AND CONTROL CITY 
ACTIVE FILES 

June 1972 



CLASSIFICATION 

Professional, Technical 
Managerial 

Clerical - Sales 

Service 

Farm, Fishery, Forestry 

Processing 

Machine Trades 

Bench Work 

Structural 

Miscellaneous 

TOTALS 



TEST » CONTOOL 



7.Pf5 


^.1% 


20.7^ 


22.9^ 


11.9^ 












9.^ 


6.8^ 


14.2^ 




I6.p5g 


17.5^ 


16.7^ 


15.0^ 


100 % 


100 % 



Source* Division of Research and Statistics, Ohio Bureau of 
Bnployment Services; Division of P.esearch and Statistics, Michigan 
Bnployment Security Conaission, 
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Table 4.4 








Hirln* Chaim«la Utilized Br ^loyera 




Por Hourly fiaploms Ov»r th« i^t. v^irif 






Test City 
Nunber f of Total 


Control City- 
Number % of Total 


S^U ES (Branch Office) 


68 


37 


19 


79 


Hiring at facility (walk-ina) 


121 


66 


16 


67 


Referrals by employees 




74 


13 


54 


Private (fee) agencies 


43 


2k 


6 


25 


Kon*-fee, private association 


52 


18 


1 


4 


Schools (public, trade, 
colleges, etc.) 


73 


ko 


12 


50 


Media (newspapers, etc.) 


95 


52 


10 


42 


Union hiring halla 


11 


6 


k 


17 


Nonprofit coomunity agencies 


31 


17 


8 


33 


Other 


7 


k 


1 


4 


NOTO: (1) Percentages rounde'^ off. 








(2) Figures do not add up to 100^ as respondents could 
than one category. Test City N=182 Control N=2i* 
From: Giblin and Palmeri, Op. Cit., p.39 


check more 
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Also, the control city bad another advantage in that it faced 
less competition fron both private, fee-charging and non fee«* 
charging employment agencies. The test ^Ity faced competition 
from an employers* association with a membership of several htoidred 
employers • Tne tmployers* association m ai n ta i ned an active place- 
ment service for Its membership. On the other haz^, in the more 
heavily industrialized and unionized contx*ol city unions offered 
more competition than they did in the test city, e.g, hiring through 
union halls* 

LOCAL OFPICE OPERATIONS 

The operations of the two offices showed several disparities 
which tended to favor the control city. The preceding section 
this chapter presented labor force statistics for the test and 
control city SMSAs. However, each office serviced a smaller popula- 
tion than Indicated by the SMSA data, because there are other 
Employment Service offices located in their respective SMSAs, It 
is estimated that the control city office services a labor force 
of approximately 100,000 and the test city 185 1 000, w very close 
to twice that of the control city. These estimates of potential 
population to be served will place our discussion of office opera- 
tions in clearer perspective. 

Organization and Staffing 

Prior to and during the Demonstration, the test city operated 
torough a single main office. The control city operated through 
five separate offices: a main office (area office)} a VON office? 
a placement office at a local university; a mobile outreach "office**; 
and, a vocational planning center. 
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As sUffing constantly fluctuates in aost local offices \m 
will only compare approximate sUffing levels. The control city 
before and during the Demonstration mainUined a staff of about 
90 persons. The test city prior to Denonstration had a staff of 
about 50> which increased to almost 60 during the Demonstration, 
and in the last two months declined to about 55, 

Prior to and during the Demonstration, the control city had 
a six-person, full- tine Employer Services s^aff • By contrast, 
the test city had only one person on a near full-tiae bajiis for 
Employer Services prior to the Demonstration. As a result of 
Project-initiated changes, this Unit was increased to a full-time 
contact staff of three (See Chapter II for test city Employer 
Services staffing patterns.) Of equal Importance, the control 
city had more than twice as many persons in its placement operaUon 
as did the test city, which permitted the control city to maintain 
a four-person Pile Search Unit in the main office. This Unit gave 
the control city local office a distinct advantage over the test 
city in the placement process, as file search is an invaluable 
activity for optimizing placements. 

Job Bank and Bnployer Services Operations 

The Job Bank operations in both cities were relatively new, 
having been implemented in the control city in June of 1971 and 
in the test city in October of 1971. Thus, during the entire 
period of the Demonstration both cities had new, but fully 
operational. Job Banks. 

The Job Bank operation differed greatly between the two ciUes. 
In the control city the Job Bank served only that area serviced by 
normal local (area) office operations, Ttie organization of Job 
Bank there was along national office guidelines t the Qnployex- 
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Strricta optration waa Incorporated into tht Job Bank Onit and 
ctntral ord^;;' takinSt ordar control, and varlfioation w«ra all a 
part of tht Job Bank. Tha Unit waa raiaUvaly haaviiy staffad, 
havins approxlMtaly tirlca tht ataff of tht ttst city Job Bank 
operation, anJ w&a abla to verify reftrrals on all Job orders 
%fithin three daya of receipt. 

The test city Job Bank operation differed considerably 
fron national office guidelines, primarily the result of the vaat 
geograi>hical area this Job Bank served (Michigan had gone into a 
statewide Job Bank operation). The test city represented a 
tenninai point in the systao and its Job Bank served a large 
section of Western Michigan (See Map 4a). Ttiin area not only 
included the test city SMSA but atretched some 200 miles north to 
cover several local office Jurisdictions* 

As a result of this approach to Job Bvk organization there 
were Order-Taking Units in each of the local offices covered by 
the Job Bank. These Units were a part of the Placement Units in 
the local offices, w^^ich was also true in the test city. Job Bank 
Central Control located in the test city local office, handled 
order control and verification for the entire area, an undertaking 
extremely difficult for a relatively small Job BarJc Unit, making 
timely verification of orders a problem. Aiso, many employers 
expressed concern over a loss of personal relations with the local 
office. 

The different forme of Job Bank organization had implications 
beyond verification and other Job Bank related operations. In the 
control city the job Bank was clearly a part of the local (ai*ea} 
office operation. The head of the Job Bank Unit reported to the 
Arer. Manacer and there was a close interface of Job Bank and total 
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office operations. Considerable control over Job Bank operations 
existed at the local level and Job Bank was closely tied to the 
placement operation. 

The situation in the test city was vastly different and 
represented a serious operational problem. The Job Bank Supervisor 
reported to the Local Office Manager there, but also had a functional 
responsibility for several other local offices. Considerable con- 
fusion persisted over this Supervisor's responsibility to the test 
city office. There was little interface of Job Bank and overall 
operations and the local office exercised little or no control over 
Job Bank operations. By the time the Project became involved with 
local office operations, fairly poor cooDnmications and almost no 
cooperation existed between Job Bank and the test city local office. 
One can only surmise that Job Bank Centi*al Control had even worse 
coonunication.'^ with the more distant local offices it serviced. 

The Project became heavily ii:volved with this problem as it 
was having an adverse effect on Qnployer Services and the overall 
local office operation. The most serious l >iilure of the system 
was its inability to provide prompt verification of referrals on 
job orders. At best, only fully referred orders were verified 
within five days. Orders with no referrals or partially referred 
orders seldom received verification. Ttiis failure to follow up 
open and often very aged orders was resulting in innumerable 
employer complaints. 

The Project's involvement in the Job Bank operation was 
directly related to the goals of the Demonstration. No attempt 
was made to change the overall organization of Michigan's state- 
wide Job Bank. The emphasis was on trying to work out solutions 
that would improve verification and thereby enable the placement 
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operaUon to better service employer job orders. As a result of 
Project suggestions, arrangements were finally consunnated that 
allowed interviewers to verify orders on which there had been no 
or only partial r^ "^rrala at the end of ^ hours. They closely 
coordinated this activity with Job Bank Central Control. This 
relieved much of the pressure on the understaffed Job Bank 
Central Control and also reduced employer complaints, the same 
procedure was extended to all Michigan- local offices outside of 
the Detroit metropolitan area. 

Since the test city Etoployer Services Program was described 
in tne previous chapter, this section will only examine some major 
contrasts between the test and control cities' Employer Services 
Program. The factor which detennined many of the differences was 
staffing— the control city was much more heavily staffed to serve 
a much smaller employer population. 

To feview the situation, the control city had twice as many 
employer contact staff as the test city. The control city 
estimated its major market as consisting of 150 employers with 35 
or more employees. They also served some 1600 employers with less 
than 35 employees. By contrast, the smaller test city Employer 
Services Uhit had approximately 500 employers with more than 35 
employees, and core than 4,000 with fewer than 35. These dis- 
crepancies in staffing and potential market dicUted a much 
different approach to reaching the employer maricet in the test 
city. 

In the control city, aiployer Services staff was comfortably 
able to make 60-80 planned visits each week ^ch enabled them to 
conUct the entire major market every two to three months. As 
indicated in the preceding chapter the test city relied on a very 
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cax*eful selection of ai^h potential employers and made only 80-100 
contacts each month » Also, the test city had to rely on less 
direct methods than the personal visits to contact employers. These 
approaches, described in the previous chapter, included the use of 
brochures, television, radio, local magazines, employer advisory 
connittees, telephone contacts, etc. 

Both cities relied on officevdde coordination over employer 
visits. However, in the control city, the ES Unit V7as able to 
exert greater pressure on other tonits to conform. The control city 
was aided in its cooraination and planning activities by its 
anployer Contact Automated Reporting System (BCARS) . Under ECAR3, 
all promotional telephone calls and visits had to be recorded by 
the person making them. The agency put considerable foraial pressure 
on staff to make employer contacts. By comparison, the test city 
had to rely on informal influence to gain cooperation, an appz*oach 
not always successful. There was an absence of pressure on staff 
outside of the ES Unit to make employer visits and the only pressure 
on staff within the Unit came from the Supervisor, who was encoxiraged 
to do so by the Project. 

Management and Supervision 

This very brief section is intended only to provide a flavor 
of the differ*»rt management climates in the two cities. It is by 
nature impressionistic, A pertinent generalization would be tnat 
the control city was more tightly managed than the test city. 
Supervisory styles in the control city tended to be very oriented 
toward tasks and not to caintainlng good intez*p«rsonal relations. 
The structured, organized basis for line management in the control 
city local office was reflected in the rapid translation and 
Implementation of supervisory instructions in the ES Unit. By 
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contraat, th«r* was little t&ak orientation in the tast city, and 
If anythiiigy an axeasaive conoem over the feelings of individtial 
ataff MBbara* Por instance, in briefly observing activity in the 
control city, one could see an order given by a superior to a 
subordinate with seemingly no hesitation, in almost military fashion. 
Not so in the test city, vrtiere, when the Project would siiggest 
a change, the Local Office Manager and supervisors would disc\iss 
the possibility of their staff's refusal to comply. These 
supervisors often tended to be highly sensitive to the feelings of 
staff, even at the expense of legitimate task performance. 

The explanation for the vast difference appears related to 
institutional and organization circumstances and not to the 
personality or competence of management in the two cities. As 
mentioned in earlier chapters, Michigan has a very strong Civil 
Service system and it appears that management in the state has 
been conditioned to avoid conflicts with staff. For instance, the 
complex and lengthy procedures involved in discharging insubordinate 
staff seem to discourage management from entering situations that 
would necessitate firing or penalizing a deviant employee. By 
contrast, management in the control city and at its state level 
had little pressure from Civil Service and exercised great 
prerogatives in the use and treatment of staff. 

Another factor which may help explain th<? differences in the 
two cities was that the Area Manager was located in the control city 
local office. Thii person had several local offices under his 
control, but had been physically located in the control city for 
many years. His presence in the control city office was a major 
factor in its tight control of operations. Both his position and 
personality tended to comnand considerable respect from staff. 
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By contrast, the test city local office was managed by a new 
manager (on a trial basis) and had had several managers over 
recent years, l^iese managers, lacking longevity and prestige, 
did not have the positional influence of the control city Area 
Manager and apparently were never able to maintain as tight a 
control over operations. 

In sunmary, both the economic environment and the local 
office operation tended to favor the control city's effort to 
increase openings and placements, T!he test city was at a dis- 
advantage oT! both counts. However, in the next section of this 
chapter we'll compare their results as if they were on an even 
basis. We will assume that they are capable of achieving similar 
end results. Thus if the test cily was able to achieve more 
success than the control city, this procedure certainly will 
validate it. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE IMPACT OP THE 
DEMOKSIRATIOK ON OPENINGS AND PLACEWaiTS 

The data used in this section is not sample. Complete data on 
all openings, placements, and other criteria collected on-site in 
the test and control lies by Project staff is presented. 

It is indeed difficult to prove whether the improvement in 
openings and placements in the test city directly resulted from 
the activities of the Project. In order to ascertain the answer 
in an objective fashion we will consider the following measures 
of change: 

1. A study of recent job openings and placement trend;^ in 
both cities prior to and during the Demonstration. 
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2. A statistical analysis of the changes in openings, 
placements, average wage rates, and average occupational 
levels, both pre and post test in the test city and 
control city, 

3. A study of the occupational distribution of orders for 
a pre test and a post test month. 

h. Pinall/, a multivariate study of order activity in the 
test civ prior to and during the Demonstration. 

These measures should enable us to properly come to some 
tentative conclusions on the results of the Demonstration on the 
most important dependent variables. One Important fact needs to 
be kept in mind when evaluating progress in the test citys at no 
time during the Demons tration did the Pro.ject attempt to re;ili2e 
the full potential of ,^ob op^n±r^^^ in fact, the Project often 
had the local office hold back on employer visits, because openings 
weren»t being promptly serviced, thus resulting in numerous 
cancellations. The emphasis was on obtaining a volume of openir^gs 
which the placement operation could properly service. 

Finally, we must again mention that in view of existing 
conditions in the test and control cities, we will be comparing 
their progress as if they were on an equal basis. In other words, 
we are assuming that in the absence of the Demonstration, we could 
expect equal perfonnances from the cities. 

Recent Changes in Job Listings and Placements 
Figure k.2 depicts the movement of non-agricultural permanent 
Job openings in both the test and control cities. While- both ciUes 
showed some improvement during the Demonstration period, February- 
September 1972, the test city»s improvement obviously was much 
greater. In fact, as the Demonstration proceeded, the job openings 
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FIGURE 4*2 RECENT JOB OPENING TRENDS IN IHE TEST AND 
CONTROL CITIES 




gap between the two cities continued to widen in favor of the 
test city, 

Figure k.^ depicts the movement of non-agricultural pennanent 
placements in both the test and control cities. Once again, both 
cities showed improvement during the Demonstration period. However, 
the test city's improvement was greater than the control city's, 
although the gap between the two in this category is small relative 
to the gap in job openings. This would appear to substantiate our 
previous connents regarding the problems in the test city place- 
ment operation. The test city's placement operation was under- 
staffed compared to the control city and could not manage the 
sudden and substantial increase in employer orders. This situation 
is indicative of the importance of creating change overall in a 
local office and not over-emjrfiasizing one area of activity, such 
as Employer Services, to the detriment of another, such as Placement. 

Even a superficial stud; of Figures 4.2 and ,4,3 should eliminate 
any question about the influence of seasonal effects on our findings. 
The cities appear to have very sijnilar seasonal influences. Also, 
in both cities the level of openings and placements during the 
Demonstration Period clearly is above the same months in the previous 
year. This tendency is especially pronounced in the test city. 

An attempt was made to ascertain whether there was a statisti- 
cally significant change in openings in the control and test cities 
prior to and during the Demonstration, The period used for tiie 
comparison was April ~ September 1971 versus April - September 1972, 



♦ See Chapter H, 
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FIGURE RECEffT PLACQffilfr TOENDS IN THE TEST AND COmOL CITIES 




As the actual Demons triiti on began in February 1972, these seemed 
to be reasonable periods for comparison. 

The procedure followed in the test city was to calculate an 
average of non-agricultural pexmancnt openings for the six-month 
period. In the control city the needea data was not available 
for April, May and June of 1971, However, data for these three 
months was available for total openings. Therefore, the procedure 
for the control city was ad,'u3ted so that t:^e ratio of non- 
agricultural penaanent openings to total openings was obtained 
usint July througii September 1971 data, with permanent non- 
agricultural openings representing 62 percent of total non- 
^ricultural openings. This ratio was then used to estimate 
permanent non-agricultural openings for April, May and June of 
1971. Six-month averages for both cities were calculated for both 
time periods and the data were tested for statistical significance 
using a standard formula^ for detemining the significance of 
difference in proportions^ 

The results were quite favorable. In the test city the average 
increased from 5^9 openings per month in the 1971 period to 628 per 
month in the 1972 period. This change represented an average monthly 
increase of nearly 80 percfent over the pre test period, hy comparison, 
the increase nationally from fiscal l97l to 1972 was seven percent.^ 
This substantial increase (sUtistically significant at the 
P< .001 level) in tho volume of openings partially explains the 
local office's inability to maintain a higher placement r-.tio. By 
comparison, the average in the control city declined from ^97 per 
month to 467, a decrease vhich was not statistically significant. 
However, there is no question that the test city was more success-, 
ful in obtaining openings during the Demonstration oeriod than was 
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t!»e control city* Also, it is hichly unlikely tliat the iraprovcfwnt 
in openings in the test city was due to random influences, i*e*, 
It is unlikely tliat so great an imi>rovemcnt would have occurred in 
the absence of the systematic influence of ttie Demonstration. 

An attempt was made to ascertain the statistical significance 
of the incre&se in placements in the tifo cities* vising the stae 
methodology that was used for openings* Again, only permanent 
non-*agri cultural placements were measured* Also, complete data 
vfas available for the control as well as the test city* 

In the test city, the resultant increase in placements was 
much less impressive than was the gain in openings. The siXHfionth 
placement average increased from 21^ permanent non*agricultural 
placements per month to 3^2, an average monthly increase of 69 percent 
over the pre test period* By comparison, the increase nationally 
from fiscal 1971 to 1972 was 15 percent* However, this change 
was not that statistically significant (pjC *139); in other words 
this change in listings could have occurred by chance in 16 out 
of 100 measurements* In the control city the monthly average 
increased from 229 to 29^. This was an average monthly increase 
of approximately 28 percent over the pre test period* And this 
change, too, had jOmost no statistical significance* Thus, while 
the volume of openings in the test city vastly increased, it was 
not proportionately matched by an iinprovement in placements* The 
control city showed a very slight decline in openings, but a very 
modest increase in placements* 

An obvious question presents itself: vhj was the control city 
more successful in turning Job openings into placeoents? This 
question is important because the ultimate Soal is to increase 
placements and openings are only a aeans to this end* Although 
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th«r« «r« laouwrAbU possibilities ^ tht control city tumsd a 
gr^Ur pmsatscs of optniofs into plMSMitSt two rather obvious 
oass aost bs notad. 

Krst» tbs local offiea in tb« control city m»j havt b««n 
■ore productive than that in the test city. A aeasure of office 
productivity often used la the maber of placeaenta per staff 
umto%v, Vhile this aeaaure has its liaitaUons it is suitable 
for oxxr conparative purposes. In the test city which had approxi- 
mately 33 staff aembers during the Demonstration * the average 
monthly non^-e^ricultural penuntnt placements per staff member 
was 6.6 after the test period or 79.2 per year. In the control 
city, with approxiaiaUly 90 staff memberst It was 3.5 per month 
or 39*6 per year. Based on this criterion, the test city was 
actually more productive than the control city, 

A second possible explanation Is that the increased openings 
in the test city may have been of such a nature as to make them 
overly difficult to flu. For instance, were they badly matched 
to the characteristics of applicants in the active file? The 
answer appears to be •♦no.** *nie openinss, in general, were the 
Icind usually dealt with in the test city local office. Ohls 
conclusion Is substantiated by our findings on the quality of 
openings, described later in this chapter. 

In swnary, the test city was neither less productive than 
the control city, nor were Its job openings less suited to Its 
appllcsnt file. The primary reason for the control city's success 
in placements was alluded to earlier In this chapter^lts much 
larger staff serving a much smaller target population. 

Before concluding that some part of the changes in openings 
and placements can be directly attjributed to the Demonstration, we 
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Witt eoosidtratlon to tmr«l •xoctooui T«ri«bXt« vhioh 
could hM bMa rt«poB»ibXt for tht iBprniitntei 

X* Hit uotapXojnMat T%tr, 

2. Major chtnctt in tht Xoctl Itbor atrktt 

SxteutiTt Ordtr (XX596) on atadatorr littintt 

Vt wiXX ditcxitt tht firtt two pottntlal infXutnctt la thit ttction* 
Sinct tht ijipXicttiont of atadatory Uttiact «rt aos^ coflipltx tad 
hATt tptcial tii^ficaact of thtir oim» thty wlXX bt dltcutttd in 
a ttparatt atotion iJMtdiattXy followiac* 

Iht uatotpXoymtnt rata dota m>t apptar to havt had aay i^al 
infXutnct on Job optninga in tithtr tht ttat or controX eity* In 
tht ttst city tht uatttpXoyBtnt ratt aytrag^d 8.3 ptrctnt in X971» 
tht ytar prtotdin^ tht Dtaonatration* During tht f irat niat aontha 
of X972, which tnconpaaa tht ptriod of tht Daaonatration, it 
avtra^td 7*6 ptrctnt, a drop of about 8 ptrctnt* Alao, in a 
prtXiAinary rtport,^ a atudy of tho rtXationahip bttwttn Job 
optnln^t and tht untapXoyntnt ratt indicated that ao aaaXX a chan^t 
in the uneapXoymtnt ratt would havt XittXt ijapaet on Job Xiatinga 
in tht ttst city. 

Zn tht controX city un44i4>XoyBtnt avtragtd 6*2 ptrctnt in X97X* 
Por the first nine aonths of X972 it dropped slightly to 5*6 
ptrctnt, a decrtast of about 9 ptretat* Aa tht unaiq>loyBtnt 
rate in tht ttst city avtragtd two perctntagt points hishtr than 
in the control city in 1972* it cannot bt said that sort favorable 
employment cireunttancts accounted for tht inq^roventnt in tht test 
city over the control city* 

It would have been prohibitively timt contusing and txpensive 
to attempt to account for all ehangta in labor maiicets the site of 
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those in the te»t and control cities. However, ia both citlet 
atteapts were madt to take account of major ehancts which mieh' 
have affected theae nariceta. In general, a change sigaificant 
enouf^i to influence the volune of openings and placements did 
not appear to occur in either city: there was not an atypical 
number of prolonged strikes, the public employment prograa was 
of relativtly marginal proportions in both cities; no major fina 
either located or \*ithdrew from the test and control cities; and, 
no major Industries were dramatically affected by economic 
conditions or fioverrment contracts during the Demonstration. In 
brief, the cities* labor max^tets remained reasonably stable 
ijmaediateXy before and during the Demonstration. 

The, Impact of Mandatory Listings on the Findings 

The purpose of this brief section is not to evaluate the 
effectiveness of Executive Order fll59G. as tliis would go beyond 
the scope of our research desing, but merely to ^a9aa the impact 
of this Order on the outcomes of the Demonstration. Specifically, 
did mandatory listings account for all or a major part of the 
increase in Job openings in the test city? While there isn't a 
perfectly clear-cut answer to this question, we believe that" the 
Order hiA only a very marginal influence on openings . 

This finding comes as no surprise. In a preliminary report^ 
it was suggested that the Order would be only a minor influence. 
This projection was based on two factors: first, our attitudinal 
survey indicated that most employers were very negative about this 
Order and, in the absence of rigorous enforceojent, would not be 
cooperative, an attitude that hardened over the year (see Chapter V), 
and second, it was estimated that, based on federal contracts, the 
Order would have potential impact only on a small percentage of 
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th€ test city csployers. A third factor Merged shortly after 
our concluding pre! lai nary research — the continued absence of 
clear-cut guidelines to the local office for reporting and dealing 
with employers on this Order* Such guidelines were not furnished 
until late in -Ue Sner of 1972. 

Finally, before discussing our qiiantitative findings we oust 
say that we will not be disctissing the ijiQ>act of this Order on 
the control city. The data on this order for the test city was 
collected on a monthly basis as a part of Project activities. 
Of course, the same activity could not be expected of the control 
city. The only data staff there could furnish was an estimate 
that, ••for the ptriod August 1971 through August 1972,. • ,^60 open- 
ings were counted axid this (sic) cotdd be const***- -l as conservative, 
the reason beiiig that many employers were not aware of their 

obligatic.is and the Bnployment Service had no real definite reportr- 
7 

ing procedures., This single gross figure is inadequate for 
making comparisons against our more extensive data base in the 
test city. 

An examination of the gross figures alone might lead to tht. 
assxmption that the Order had a sizeable impact on openings in the 
test city. During the period used to measure the increase in 
openings (April - September, 1972) an average l8.4 percent of the 
openings received were from employers covered by the Order (test 
city f igureci only) . However, an indepth analysis performed each 
month indicated that the vast majority of these openings originated 
with employers who had regularly listed similar amounts and types 
of job openings with the local office. This careful, complete 
analysis of mandatory openings showed that fewer than 3 percent of 
the total opeziings were from employers who had not been using the 
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office. Also, probably very few of the openings from new employers 
were placed in "good faitn;" many resulted in cancellations. In 
other words » many employers who had not been using the office 
and who had government contracts, placed orders that they knew 
could not be filled, e.g. they may have filled the Jobs before 
placing the orders with the local office. 

Table 4.5 depicts mandatory order transactions for July - 
September 1972. In reviewing Table 4.5, the most important item 
is, of course, placements. The most significant factor is 
mentioned in footnote 5 to this table. One fim accounted for 
67 percent of all the placements covered by this Order and this 
firm had an exclusive hiring arrangement with the local office 
prior to the Order. A monthly review of mandatory Job orders 
indicated that better than 95 percent of the orders and eventual 
placecents were made by and with employers who had been using 
the loca- office for similar job openings prior to the Order, 
rhus, one can see that in the test city the Executive Order was 
of marginal importance in increasing openings and placements. 

To briefly simnarize the findings in this section, it seems 
eminently fair to attribute the large increase in openin^ss primarily 
to Demonstration activities and not to any of the exogenous variables 
that have been discussed. 

The Impact of the Demonstration 
On the fttiality of Job Llstim^s 

Three factors were taken into account in assessing the impact 
of Project activities on the quality of job listings: the change 
In th« Average rate of openings; the change in the average 
occupational skill level; and changes in the occupational 
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distribution of job openings ♦ Our overall conclusion is that 
the Project had neither a positive nor a negative impact on the 
quality of openings listed with the local office. While employers 
were nwre willing to use the local office, they were less willing 
to place their higher skilled, more professional jobs. 

The average wage rate was calculated from a complete analysis 
of all permanent non-agricultural openings in a given month. In 
two representative months prior to the Demonstration (August 1971 
and January 1972), the average wage rate for openings was $2.39 
per hour. During the six key months of the Demonstration (April - 
September 1972), it averaged $2.69, or a thirty cent increase. 
This change had no statistical significance. Also, when allowance 
is made for the noimal increase in prices and wages this increase 
IS even further deflated. 

In considering the rather low dollar figure, the reader must 
remember that Orand Rapids is a relatively low wage city compared 
to others in Michigan. However, the average hoxu*ly wage in 
manufacturing is in the respectable area of $4.00 per hour. There 
is little question that prior to and during the Demonstration a 
large proportion of the local office's job openings were in the 
lower waged/lower skilled category. 

The experience in the control city was very similar. In 
August 1971 the average wage for openings was $2.29 per hour. 
In August 1972 .it was $2.6l per hour, an increase of thirty-two 
cents per hour. However, the control city's relationship with a 
local university tends to create an upward bias to the wage and 
occupational skill level of its openings. Were it not for these 
oollege level placements, the average figure in the control city 
would be somewhat lower for both periods. As is true of the test 
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city, the control city tends to have a high proportion of its 
job openings in the lower waged/lower skilled category. 

The average occupational skill level was also calculated 
from a complete analysis of all permanent non-agricultural openings 
in a given month. This figure is arrived at by adding the last 
three digits of ^e standard six-digit occupational code found on 
the job order. This figure provides a rough index to the skill 
level of the job. There is an inverse relationship between the 
figure and the skill level, i.e, the higher the figure the lower 
the skill level. 

As was true with the average wage rate, the occupational skill 
level of openings listed with the local office were only slightly 
p-ffected by the Demonstration. The figure for two representative 
months prior to the Demonstration (August 1971^ January 1972) was 
19. 5i a relatively low level of occupational skill. The figure 
improved for the key months of the Demonstration (April - September 
1972) to l8, still a pretty low skill level. This change was of 
no statistical significance. 

As might be expected by now, the control city showed similar 
changes. The skill level figure there was 20 in August 1971, 
dropping to 19 in August 1972, or a very slight improvement, but 
once again» of no statistical significance. 

Table 4.6 compares the changes in the occupational distribution 
of job orders between the test uid control city, for a pre test 
month and after the test. It is veiy difficult to arrive at 
substantive judgements from such a limited observation. Also, aa 
noted, neither city experienced a statistically significant change 
in the occupational skill level of openings after the test. Again, 
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TABI£ k.6 








PRE OEST POST TOST COMPARISONS OP OCCUPATIONAL DlSmiBUnON OP JOB 


OPENINGS (OEST AND COMIROL CITIES) 








Occupational 
Classifications 




TEST CnY 
% of Total Openings 
August August 
1971 1972 


coNTOOL cm 

% of Total Openings 

August August 
1971 1972 


Professional, Techni- 
cal ft Managerial 


0 
1 


1 


5 


6 


20^ 


Clerical ft Sales 


2 




20 


28 


20 


Service Occupations 


3 


Ik 


20 


30 


27 


Panning, Fishery, 
ft Forestry 


k 


13 








Processing 


5 


2 




' 1 




Machine Trades 


6 


5 


9 


15 


8 


Bench Work 


7 


25 


5 


2 




Structural Work 


8 


8 


10 


7 


7 


Misc. Occupations 


9 


9 


27 


11 


10 


TOTAL PERCEWr 




100 


100 


100 


100 


1. 53 of 70 openings was for teachers through special placement 
relationship with local university. 
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most of the changes in Table h,6 were more explainable by local 
economic and labor market conditions, than Project interventions. 

In reviewing Table ^,6, the reader should note that the 
percentages are based on relatively small numbers of openings 
in each city. (See Table ^.7 for the test city openings in August 
1972.) It is probably fair to attribute some of the increase in 
the Professional, Technical, Managerial (O-l) category to mandatory 
listings. This is probably true of the control city as well, 
although its relationship with a local university explains the 
greater part of the increase. 

Most of the changes in the test city were between relatively 
low-level occupational categories. Por instance, bench work 
declined substantially, but miscelleneous occupations increased 
substantially. Such changes in these categories have little 
overall impact on the quality of job openings lioted with the 
local office^ 

Sumnary of Major Placement 
Transactions During Demonstration 

Table ^.7 depicts the movement of a number of key variables 
during the Demonstration. Earlier sections of ti>«.s chapter have 
elaborated on the changes in openings, the quality of openings, 
and placements. At this juncture the reader might give considera- 
tion to several items less directly influenced by the Demonstration, 
but which nonetheless affected its progress. Two items of particular 
interest are: first, the placement to opening ratio and second, 
the referral to placement ratio. 

The placement to openings ratio was relatively poor. As noted 
in the interpretation to Table 4,7, our procedure for calculating 
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the ratio tended io inflate it. Por example, in August, 1972, 
the actual ratio of placements made on August openings was 
probably less than 50 percent. The percent figure represents 
the placements made on all openings in Job Dank during August, 
many of which date back to previous months. The cause of this 
poor ratio has been alluded to in several places in this volume. 
To stoaarize, the failure in the test city local office to make 
more 'placements on existing job openincs stemaed from a combina- 
tion of staff shortages and relatively ineffectual managerial 
control over operations. 

T^e referral to placement ratio is also poor; for most 
months it was ^ to 1. A study of MESC's experience shows that 
prior to the massive changes in policy and program direction of 
the mid-1960»s, this relationship was a very respectable ratio, 
slightly more than 2 to l. (See Table 1.2, in Chapter I). The 
causes for this outccm are more complex than for the poor 
placement-opening r'>tio. Inadequate staffing and lack of manage- 
ment control unc'^ubtedly contributed here, as well as in the 
placeaent-opening ratio, mit in addition, there were two other 
factors. 

g 

In a recent national evaluation of Job Bank it was suggested 
that there is an inherent tendency in such an operation toward an 
increase in the mxDbers of referrals per placement. We might 
assuM this same tendency existed in the test city, although we 
cannot determine to UtiBt extent it altered the referral-placement 
ratio. Actually, during the Demonstration the ratio improved 
•li^tly, but this was probably due to the extensive efforts of 
the Project to improve this ratio. Even more important is the 
negative perception eaployers have of the local office's 
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applicania. la our pre t«st findings, ^ the mtan rating given the 
officers Applictnta was "unacceptable," even though the next 
category was "poor, but acceptable," This negative employer 
perception of referrals froo the local office is bound to result 
in a high referral-placement ratio* 

These findings support our assmption that the test city was 
representative of a Stage II level of development. While the 
overall volume of openings improved during the Demonstration, the 
operation as a whole did not fully advance to a Stage III level 
of development, a level of dovelopoent capable of adequately 
servicing a largcrr voliine of activity. In this broad sense the 
Project, at least in its short-run impact, was less than fully 
successful. This seems to bear out our conclusions in Chapter II 
that change in a local office must be along a broad front and 
over a considerable period of time, if it is to lesuXt in meaning- 
ful improvements in overall operations and perfomance. 
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ClUPTER V 
Tig": IMPACT OP TIE DHX^NSTBATION 

o» !u:uTioNs \mv. ^y^puorms 

T1)C previous chapter contained an cvaiuation of the Deaonatra- 
tion's itstvict on sora<» ver>' hichly ir^aaurable output,*^ — traceable 
to records— Job op«ninfs and placements* Prom the very start of 
the Project it wns deemed necessarv to measure chan^te in more than 
Just the objective dependent variables (See Chapter I for details) t 
it was felt to be necessary to also measure change on an inferential 
basis* 

Prior to ar*d durin/; the Demonstration the tejt c'ty had an 
un*-rtually high unemployment rate (See Chapter IV)* Thus, even if 
some employers had been favorably impressed by the Buployer Services 
program, tiiey maght not have been in an iaaediate position to place 
Job orders with tije local office* We hypothesized that if the 
employers had a more favorable attitude toward the local office, 
they would be more likely to use ita sendees when labor market 
conditions improved* Of course, one could argue that improved 
labor market conditions by themselves would create more favorable 
employer attitudes* However, our preliminary research}" while not 
conclusive, did appear to support our working: hypothesis* 

In reviewing this chapter, the reader must bear in mind two 
essential facts* First, as mentioned before, the actual Demonstra- 
tion had been in progress only niiie months when post test data 
was collected* As we noted in Chapter IV, this is a relatively 
short period in which to expect major change in the objeetire 
dependent variables — openings and placements* This hold« even 
more true for the aubjeetive dependent ▼ariables^-eaployer attitudes 
toward the local office. In the abaaaee of draaatie change we 
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%«ould not txp«ct statistically •l«iilfic«nt change* in thtat 
atUtudts. 

Tht stcond key fact to bear in mind is the way In which tht 
•aspia population of copioytra was trsated during tht Dcmonstra* 
tion. At you will recall fron Chapter I, this population wa3 a 
stratified randoso swsplSt intended to bs representative of the 
employer universe in the area served by the test city local office 
including those never served by the local office and never having 
done business with it. As we wanted to ascertain the Demonstra- 
tion £ Ijnpact on the entire employer cotamanity, the sample population 
(Nttl82) was treated like other employers in the area; no attempt 
was made to devote special attention to these employers « such as 
assuring that they all received multiple personal visits. For 
instance, our contact i)lan of action did not include employers with 
less than 50 employees a group which represented ^i^proximately 45 
percent of our sample. Thus, the employers in our sample with 
less than employees weren't designated for planned contacts, if 
any employer requested assistance, the request was honored regard- 
less of size, so it is possible tiint some of the smaller employers, 
sample and non-fample, did receive a personal visit. Thus, when 
studying our findings tht reader can be reasonably sure that they 
apply to the entire employer universe in the test city area and 
not to a specially treated small group of employers. Of course, 
had we concentrated all our visits and services on these l82 
employers we could well have expected very dramatic and positive 
change. However, this would have been unrealistic, as it would 
have necessitated neglecting several thousand other employers 
in the test city area. 
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Uiia chapter probably is the moat involved part of this final 
report. To try to put these complex issues and analyses in clear 
perspective, the chapter contents have been carefully organized: 
the first section presents an analysis of the broad area of 
employers' attitudes toward the local ES offices; the second 
section analyzes changes in the more specific areas of activities 
and relations between the employers and the local offices; and 
the third section attempts to establish the interrelationships 
between employer attitudes, Bnployer Services activities, and 
employeivlocal office relations, 

EMPLOm ATTITODES TCFrf/J© THE LOCAL OFFICES 

The pre te^ analysis resulted in the development of three 
factors, two of which concerned employer attitudes toward the 
local ES offices. The third factor is more general in nature and 
will be used to partially explain changes in the other factors. 

In studying the tables in this chapter and Chapter VI, the 
reader must be aware of the meaning of the data. First, all the 
means used are based on a seven point Likert-type scale, A seven 
(7) indicates strong agreement with the questionnaire statement, 
while a one (l) would indicate total disagreement, A score of 
four (4) indicates perfect neutrality; the respondent was neutral 
or indifferent to the Item (the statement). For instance, a mean 
of 4,80 on an Item would indicate the respondents (on the average) 
were in agreement with the statement, A mean of 3.20 would 
indicate they (on the average) disagreed with the statement. 



♦ See Appendix I for the origiral Factor Analysis interpretation 
and Tables, 
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In studying a table, such aa Table 5,3, in which the means 
of individual questionnaire items are given, the reader must study 
the way the cuestion is phrased (positively or negatively) and 
then associate the mean score with the way the quest n was 
slanted. Por example, if the statement was phrased negatively 
and the mean score was 5.50, this would indicate the respondents 
strongly agreed with this negative statement? their attitude 
toward the Item was negative. 

However, this does not hold true for Tables such as 5.1 and 
5,^ where composite score means are presented. The composite score 
mean is the average of all the means vhich comprise the particular 
factor (in the case of Table 5.1, the factor is made up of eight 
items and the composite score mean is the average of the means 
of the eight items). As we just pointed out, some items are 
negatively stated and some positively stated. Thus, in order to 
composite the means of all the items, those means for items which 
are negatively phrased are reversed. Thus a high mean on a 
composite score is always positive and a low mean is alvxays 
negative. Por example, in Table 5-1 the control city post test 
composite score mean of 4.33 indicates a moderately positive 
attitude toward using the services of the local office. 

Employers' Attitudes On Use 
of Local Office Services 

Factor 2, the employers' attitudes toward using the services 
of the local office, was coirposed of eight items which tend to 
describe the employers' attitudes toward using the services of the 
test city and control city local offices. Table 5.I depicts the 
changes in composite scores on this factor. The composite scores 
increased slightly in both cities. However, the test city remained 
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in the neutral range » while the control '*ity remained in the 
slightly positive range. In other wrds, tuployers in the control 
city, both pre and post test, had a more positive attitude towaird 
using the services of their local office, than did employers in 
the test city. In and of itself, the Demonstration did not have 
sufficient short run impact to alter this attitude among employers. 
It should be noted that while data collections were twelve months 
apart, the actual Demonstration had only been in ox>eration for 
nine months when post test data was collected. 

In studying this Factor the reader should note the' medium 
2 

range Alpha scores in Table 1. These Alpha scores indicate that 
the Factor has reasonable internal consistency reliability but there 
is some disparity among the items constituting this Factor. In 
other words, all the items that make up the factor did not "hang 
together" (cluster) as much as we would have liked. Chances are 
this factor is measuring more than just the employers' attitudes 
toward use of local office services. 



TABLE 5.1 

Respondents* Attitudes Toward Using The 
Services of the Local Offices 

Pre Test Post Test Changes 
(October l97l— October 1972) 





TEST CITY 
Pre Test Post Test 


comoL cm 

Pre Test Post Test 


Composite Score 
Means (Factor 2) 


3.83 3.95 


^.23 ^.33 


Si^as 


.97 .81 


.87 .9^ 


Alphas 


.6h .45 


.37 .50 




N = l82 Pre Test 


N = 25 Pre Test 



N = 145 Post Test N = 20 Post Test 
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Table 5*2 compares the changes in differences between the 
test and control cities on this Factor* There was no statistically 
significant pre to post test change between the two cities; in 
other words the differences between the two cities could have 
resulted from chance ♦ However, the change in the test city was 
ever so slightly greater and in a positive direction. 







TABl£ 5.2 
Comparison of Test Control 
Differences on Factor 2 








(Attitude Toward Using Services of Local Office) 


^eans 


of differences 








Test 


Control 


Mean Difference 


T Value 


DF 


.70 


.26 


M 


.21 


23 


*Based 


on total scores for all eight items. 





The items that compose this Factor, as mentioned already, are 
in Appendix II* As there are few items that showed any interest- 
ing changes we won't discuss all the items and how they chanced* 
Table 5*3 compares all the items that compose this Factor* However, 
there were two items which didn't change greatly, but are, by 
nature, of special interest to us. 

One item (#19) > **The State Qnployment Service has made a 
positive contribution to my operations during the last 12 months t** 
remained negative in both cities* However, employers were slightly 
less negative in both oiti/.s in the post test period as compared 
with views held before the Demonstration got underway* The test 
city Bean changed from 2*93 to 2*96 and the control city from 
3*56 to 3*90. TtyxBf the test city remained negative but slightly 
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TABLE 5.3 








COMPARISON OP TEST AMD CONIROL GROUP 






ON FACTOR II lTQ4St PRE AND POST TEST 






(Attitude Toward Uains The Services Of The Local Office) 








TEST cm 

Pre Test Post Test 


coNTOOL cm 

Pre Test Post Test 


2. I don*t object to being 
contacted by the many 
comaunity agencies involved 
vrith Job placement. 


mean 

Sigma 


4.18 
2.00 


4.37 
1.96 


4.60 
2.12 


4.55 
2.16 


7. Govemnent must play a 
much greater role in 
alleviating many social 
and economic problems 
that butrden our society. 


mean 
sicTua 


2.86 
1.89 


2.79 
1.83 


3.56 
2.37 


3.35 
2.20 


6. I would be positively 
inclined toward tele- 
Ironing my Job openings 
into a centralised unit. 


mean 
si^na 


4.43 
2.05 


4.54 
1.92 


4.72 
2.09 


4.70 
2,26 


12. The QDployment Service 
represents the largest 
single source for hiring 
disadvantaged workers in 
the coonunlty. 


mean 
siffoa 


4.80 
1.52 


4.86 
1.53 


5.56 
1.30 


5.55 
1.69 


16. Under normal economic 
conditions I would like 
to receive more personal 
contacts from represent?- 
tlves of the state 
QDploynent Service. 


mean 
Sigma 


3.90 
1.75 


4.06 
1.70 


3.56 
2.02 


4.25 
1.70 


l8. The provision of area 
labor maricet infonnation 
to private employers is 
one of the most valuable 
services provided by the 
state anployment Service. 


mean 
siffoa 


4.42 
1.61 


4.70 
1.58 


4.68 
1.91 


4.50 
1.83 


19* The state QDploynent 
Sez*vlce has made a posi- 
tive contribution to my 
operation during the 
last 12 months. 


mean 
Sigma 


2.93 
1.90' 


2.96 
1.79 


3.56 
2.19 


3.90 
1.55 


20. I would consider listing 
all my Job openings with 
the state finploynent 
Service . 


mean 
si^na 


3.12 
1.82 


3.35 
1.87 


3.64 
2.00 


3.85 
2.29 
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less negative, while the control city began to approach the neutral 
range, i.e. employers didn*t really disagree but didn»t agree 
either. The change in the control city was positive to a greater 
degree, than the test city, but the difference between the two^fHI 
wasn*t statistically significant. 

On another item, "I would consider listing all my job openings 
with the state Employment Service," both cities remained negative. 
Both changed slightly and in a positive direction — the test city 
mean from 3*12 to 5. 35 and the control city from 3.64 to 3,85. 
Again, while the change was slightly better in the control city, 
the difference wasn't statistically significant. In both cities 
it was clear that most employers weren't ready to list all their 
openings with their respective local offices. 

Item 2 is of some interest in that employers in both cities 
indicated that they had no objections to being contacted by a 
number of community agencies involved with job placement. They 
also indicated on Item 16 that they would like more '»risits from 
the Employment Service. Their responses to these items seem to 
indicate a general willingness to be contacted by non-profit 
agencies concerned wixh employment. 

Also of interest is Item 18, which indicates that respondents 
in both cities considered the provision of Labor Market Infonnation 
as one of the more valuable services provided by the Einployment 
Service* This finding is consistent with our everyday experiences 
with employers vbo often requested certain kinds of UC. 
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Qnployers* Attitudes Concemins The 
Quality of Services Provided By The Local Offic es 

Factor 3 is composed of the six items in Table 5«6. It is 
an important Factor, as it provides a measure of the employers' 
attitudes concerning the quality of services provided by the local 
offices. Table depicts the pre to post test changes on this 
Factor. Fortunately, the Alpha scores are reasonably high on 
this Factor, providing some confidence in its value as a measure 
of this attitude. 



TABLE 5.^ 

Respondents* Attitudes Concerning The Quality 
Of Services Provided By The Local Office 

Pre Test Post Test Changes 
(October 1971— October 1972) 





TEST CITY 
Pre Test Post Test 


CONTOOL CITY 
Pre Test Post Test 


Composite Score 
Means (Factor 5) 


3.61 




4.01 


4.50 


Sigmas 


1.09 


1.05 


1.20 


1.18 


Alphas 


.68 


.66 


.68 


.65 



N=l82 pre test N=25 pre test 
N=l45 post test N=20 post test 



Aa Table 5*4 indicates, in the test city there was a slightly 
negative change on the composite score means; it was negative to 
begin with and became slightly more so over the year. The control 
city, on the other hand was slightly positive to begin with &nd 
became moderately more positive on the post test measure. Thus, 
prior to and at the end of the Demonstration, employers in the 
control city had a more positive attitude concerning the quality 
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of ••rTlc«8 ppoYlded by their local office than did employers in 
the test city. This meana that the short-nm impact of the 
DwKmstraUon was not sufficient to improve employers' attitudes 
toward the quality of the test city local office's services, m 
fact, this attitude became slightly more negative. 

Aa Table 5.5 indicates there was no statistically significant 
change in the pre to post test differences between the test and 
control cities. In other words, the control city improvenent over 
the test city was not very large and the difference in measurement 
between the two may well have been the result of chance. 



TAB1£ 5.5 

Comparison of Test Control 
Differences on Factor 3 

(Attitude Toward 'The Quality Of Services) 
*means of differences 



Test 



Control 



Mean Difference 



T Value 



DP 



-.68 



1.4 



-2.9 



-1.4 



23 



♦Based on total scores for all six items. 



Table 5.6 depicts the means and standard deviations that 
compose Factor 3. Most of the items clearly favor the control 
city. The ability of the control city local office to refer 
qualified job applicants (Item 1 in Table 5.6) may help to 
explain our findings in the previous chapter that the control 
city did a better job of making placements on existing job 
openings. In the pre test, employers in both cities agreed that 
the local offices seldom referred qualified job applicants. This 
feeling remained through the post test period in the test city. 
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TABLE 5.6 








COMPARISON OF TEST AND CONTROL GROUP 






ON FACTOR III ITEMSi PRE AND POST TEST 






"Attitude Regarding The Role Of The I>ocal Office in Relation to Applicants" 






TEST CXTX" 


coNTOOL cny 


Item 




Pre Test 


Post Test Pre Test 


Post Test 


1. The main problem with using 












the state Qnployment Service 










as a source of new employees 








4.48 




is that it seldom refers 


mean 


4.6? 


4.67 


3.50 


Qualified Job applicants. 


Sigma 


1.8? 


1.80 


1.90 


2.06 


13. The anployment Service is 












more concerned with ser- 












vice to job applicants 


mean 


^.55 


4.50 


4.12 


3.45 


than service to employers. 


Sigma 


1.71 


1.70 


1.93 


2.13 


18. The state Qnployment 












Service should provide 












employers with services 












other than just job 


mean 


4.20 


4.31 


4.12 


4.45 


referrals. 


Sigma 


1.86 


1.86 


1.93 


1.75 


1^. I am hesitant to place 












my job openings for 












highly skilled, semi- 












professional, and pro- 












fessional positions with 












the state Qnployment 


mean 


4.90 


5.21 


4.32 


3.75 


Service. 


Sigma 


1.79 


1.61 


2.19 


2.19 


17. The Bnployment Service 












staff members do not 












possess the expert^>se 












necessary to pre-screen 












applicants for my job 


mean 


3.80 


4.06 


3.56 


2.45 


openings . 


Sigma 


1.76 


1.7J^ 


1.85 


1.66 


22.) The Bnployment Service 












must be substantially 












changed to become more 












responsive to applicants 












and employers or it 




4.28 








eventually will be 


mean 


4.19 


3.52 


^.4o 


discontinued. 


sigma 


1.65 


1.76 


1.86 


1.88 
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but not in th« control city. Th% lar««r plactatnt operation in 
the control city appears to hare been aakin^ better referrals than 
that in the test city. 

Xtem ik in Table 3*6 is consistent y±tu the abore findings. 
D\iria« the pre test, employers in both cities were hesitant to place 
their better Job openings with the local offices. In the test city 
thie remained true during the post test^ with eoployers becoming 
eren more hesitant* Howerer, in the post test period, the control 
city employers were much less hesitant to place their better Job 
listings with their local office. 

Item 17 is consistent with the findings on employer attitudes 
toward the quality of placement services in the two cities. During 
the pre test, employers in the test city indicated that they felt 
that local office staff had the expertise to handle employers' 
Job openings. This item became slightly negative by the time of 
post test. However, in the control city, this item became more 
positive by the time of post test. 

All f the above findings appear to substantiate our position 
that one can't impr/^ve one area of local office operations and 
ignore, or spend less effort on, others « While our aaployer 
Services activities engendered a greater voltoe of openings and 
placements, these activities also resulted in proportionately 
greater Job order cancellations. The relatively understaffed 
placement operation in the teat city was- unable to effectively 
cope With the new volume of business. Test city employers 
perceived this as resulting in a slightly poorer quality of 
services from their local office. If this situation were to 
continue. It could eventually do ham to relations with employers 
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and contribut* to a dtcline in Job listings which could aor« than 
offset the progress made during the Dcoonstration, 

The noUon that the deterioraUon of placement aerricea in 
the teat city partially reaulted in the worsening of employer 
attitudes on Factor 3 is speculaUve and moat likely only part 
of the reason for the slightly negative change. In a later section 
of thia chapter we xandertake to pull together the interrelation- 
ships between employer attitudes, local office activitiea, and 
actual working relaUonships , However, before proceeding, we'll 
briefly examine another possible reason as to why the Demonstration 
did not have a very positive impact on employer attitudes, Thia 
rcaaon is directly concerned with the change in another employer 
attitude, 

anployers* Socio^Economic Orientations And 
Attitudes Toward The Local Offices 

Factors 2 and 3 were rather specific in nature, in that they 
dealt with employer attitudes toward the local offices. Factor 1 
is much more general in nature and concerns the employers' 
attitude toward the government's role in the functioning of local 
labor markets. Table 5,7 compares the change in composite score 
means on this Factor. In studyinj; this factor, the reader should 
note that unlike Fact ors 2 and % the Demonstration could not be 
expected to have eit her a positive or negative impact on it. It is 
a very broad-based Factor which gives an indication of local 
employer attitudes regarding the local office and the limited 
role of government activity in the labor market. The individual 
Items which constitute this factor are not directly concerned with 
the functioning of the local offices. 





TABLE 5.7 




Respondents' Attitudes Toward The Govcrrroent's 


Role 


In Local Labor Market rVuictionin^: 




Pre Test Post Test Changes 




(October 1971— October 197^) 




Ti:ST cm 


CONTROL CITY 




Pre Test Post Tect 


Pre Test Post Test 


Composite Score 






Means (pactor 1) 




5-27 3,60 




1.06 ,94 




Alphas 


.67 .57 


•76 .72 




N=l82 pre test 


Nt:2i> pre test 




Nsl45 post tent 


Ns?0 post tent 



Somewhat surprisingly, tlie test city eaploycra became i^lightly 
more negative on tliis factor while thoae in the control city becaae 
moderately more positive. The Alpha scores are high enoyr.h ■U> .*^rt^r<? 
us that the items composing this Factor do relate w»?.. to one 
another and the Factor does represent the underlying psychological 
make-up of the respondents* on tlieae items. We must conclude that 
employers in the test city did become more conservative in their 
atUtudes toward government intervention in the local labor market, 
vrtiile control city employers became more positive. This change 
la the test city may well have been related to extraneous matters 
unrelated to labor market functioning. For instance, the test 
city had experienced a prolonged conflict over school integration 
and busing which may have affected atUtudes toward government 
Intervention in the social sphere. 

l» Table $.8 shows, the pre to post test change was statisti- 
cally •Ignificant. The t value of -2.1708 was significant at 
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p< •03 f whlcht sinply ttAted, Mtns this sort 02" pre to post t«st 
difference ucnld probably occur by chJUice less than one in twenty 
tines when aakins such oieasureDents* In other words, there is 
little doubt that test city employers becane more negative and 
control city enployers more positive on this Factor* 









TABLE 3*8 










Cooparison of Test Control 
Differences on Factor 1 








Respondents * 


Attitudes Toward The Govemment's Role 


^^ans 


of differences 








Test 


Control 


Mean Difference 


T Value 


DF 




1.9^ 


6*12 


-2.17 




«Based 


on total scores 


for all six itw* 







Table 3*9 presents the individual items v^ich coaprise Fac* 
tor ^* The reader can see for himself that most of the items 
changed in a farorable direction in the control city and in ft 
negative direction in the test city* In analyzing the jable we 
would agsin remind the reader that a high mean score is positive 
agreement with the statement and a low score disagreement with 
the statement* A score of exactly is the point of neutrality* 
Alsot it is important to note whether the item is phrased nega* 
tively or positively* For example, a low score on a negatively 
phrased item is a positive fi n di n g, i*e* the respondents* disagreed 
with the negative statement* Th\ia both in the test city and the 
control city, employers were Inclined to believe that Job seeker 
quality had deteriorated over the preceding ten years and this 
▼lew became prevailing over the last few months* 
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TABU- 5*9 

COHPARISON OP TPST AND CONWOL GROV? 
ON KACTOR I rroCt PRE AND POST T£ST 

"Attitudta. Toward The GovemflMnt*a Hole 
In Tht Functioning Of Local Labor Markets** 



?* Moat oovcmntnt tponsored 
hiring and training pro- 
grams are of little mean ^•T? 

btntfit to amploytrs* sigsia 1*84 

^* There are already tuffi- 
citnt ^qiul opportunity 
regulations and aanpowtr 
training progranai what 
ia lacking ia a real 

dtsirt on the part of mefin 3*24 

these people to work* siffnn 1*92 

3* Mo9t businesses in this 
area are doing their 
faxr share to help 
alleviate the unemploy- 
ment problens of 

veterans, ninoritles and mean 3*03 
other special groups* si<9na l«3d 

6* The applicants who apply 
for a Job today are not 

as good as those of ten mean 4*^1 

(10) years ago* sii^ 2«03 

9* President Kixon'a Execu- 
Uve Order #11598, requir- 
ing all government con- 
tractors to place their 
Job openinge with the atate 
Qaploynent Sei-vlce is an 
unwarranted invasion of mean 
private enterprises* aigoa 

10* The state Bqployment 
Service devotee most of 
its time imd efforts to 
finding jcba for special 
applicanta, auch as vet- mean 
erans and ainorities. ai^aa 

11 « Most persons receiving 
unempxcyment insurance 
benefits do not make 
sincere efforts to find 
another Job* 



TEST cm co?nnoL cm 

Pre Test Pojt Test Pre Test Post Teat 



5*10 
1*95 



1*78 



5M 
1*70 



5**»l 
i**»9 



^♦*00 
2*08 



mean 



5*35 
1*81 



5.19 
1*87 



3.87 
1.5*1 



5.23 
:*82 



3*80 
2*oa 



3.72 
1*66 



5*76 
1.37 



^.36 
2*30 



3.12 
2*23 



3.20 
1*86 



5.12 
1*84 



3.13 
5.98 



<»*90 
2*17 



5*80 
1.30 



5.75 
2*28 



5.00 
2 28 



2*90 
1.73 



^♦*85 
1.91 
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Item 9 concerning: mandatory listing of job openings specifi- 
cally rt.lects the respondents' attitudes to;;ard Executive Order 
11593. The test city was very negative in pre test and became 
slightly more so by the tine of post test. The control city v/as 
also very negative at pre test and became only slightly less nega- 
tive at post test. This continued employer negativism toward 
the Order in both cities nay indicate that, in the long run, this 
Order nay harm relations with employers, a nisfortune which could 
outweigh any short-run gains in job openings that the Order might 
engender. 

Item 11 indicates the pre and post test negativism of employers 
in both cities toward the U«I« claimcnt. In our day-to-day contact 
vdth employe- , we found that most were Quite emotional on this 
particular subject. They generally expressed "^19 feeling that 
many persons collecting u.I. benefits did not deserve them and that 
most claimants wanted to collect all their benefits before seeking 
employment. Many employers in the test city v.-ent so far as to compare 
unemployment insurance benefits with welfare payments — a very 
invidious comparison in view of their expressed hostility toward 
the public welfare system. 

We now turn to the important issue of how the negativism of 
test city employers on Factor 1 may have affected their attitudes 
toward the local office. 

There was a very positive correlation between the test city 
employers* attitudes towtoxi goverment intervention in the local 
labor maricet (Factor 1) and their attitudes toward the quality of 
serviceo delivered by the local office (Factor 3) (r = .Jlfd which 
is very statistically significant at p<^ «0005). This means that 
the employers* negative attitudes toward government participation 
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In labor maiicet activities adversely affects their attitudes 
toward the quality of services provided by the test city local 
office. This explains why the test city was more negative on 
Factor 5 at the time of the post test. This negative attitude 
toward the government role, basec* on the items composing the 
Factor, does not appear to have a direct relation to the local 
offices* services. However, at the same time, this attitude 
introduces a negative bias in the test city employers' estima- 
tion of Xwhe quality of services in the local office. Although this 
shoulH not be regarded as a failing on the part of the test city 
local operation or the Demonstration, it also should be seen as 
an important bearing on the challenges confronting the Project. 

Factor 1 was also positively correlated with Factor 2, the 
employers' attitude toward using the services of the local office 
(r = .169 which is statistically significant at p^ .025), This 
correlation was much less significant than that between Factors 1 
and 5 and did not as negatively impact Factor 2. In the absence 
of this negative influence. Factor 2 might have become positive 
in the post test, e.g. test city employers having a positive attitude 
toward using the services of the local office. 

To sunmarize this section, the control city employers were 
more positive about using the services of the local office and 
more positive about the quality these services, than were test 
city employers toward their local office. A part of the reason 
for this difference was the rel; .vely more favorable attitude of 
the control city employers toward Factor 1, government interven- 
tion in the functioning of the local labor market. Ir. .he test 
city, employers were inclined to translate their necritivi->n- about 
the role of government in the labor market to their bias against 
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the local office and its services. On the other hand, the less 
critical attitude of control city employers toward government's 
intervention in the labor market was reflected in their inclina- 
tion to be more charitable toward their local office and its 
services, 

empijoyers' reutions with the local office 

Chapter IV contains considerable evidence that test city 
employers began to place a much greater volume of openings with 
that local office once the Demonstration became fully operative. 
The absolute change in openings and placements in the test city 
was much greater than in the control city and all of this 
occurred despite more favorable economic and operational conditions 
in the control city* Yet, in the previous section of this chapter 
it was evident that employer attitudes in the control city were 
more favorable to their local office, than were employer attitudes 
in the test city. It was noted that an exogenous variable — employer 
attitudes toward government intervention in the functioning of the 
labor market — became more negative in the test city. Correlational 
analysis showed that this change would account for some of the 
differences between employer attitudes toward the local offices 
in the two cities, but certainly not all. 

There is really no incongruity in the findings that test city 
employers placed a much larger volume of openings with the local 
office without having experienced any really positive change in 
attitiide toward this office. In the first place, as we stressed 
at the beginning of this chapter, all of the employer sample 
population had not been exposed to the Bnployer Services program. 
Also, it is not at all unusual for behavior to change in response 
to a change in the environment, e*g. the new Einployer Services 



emphasis in the test city local office, without a corresponding 
change in attitudes ♦ Attitudinal change most often follows 
behavioral changes; if test city employers continued to use the 
local office, and with some favorable results, in time we would 
expect a change in attitudes toward this office ♦ 

To gain more understanding as to what impact the Demonstration 
had on employers, we'll briefly study their relations with the 
local offices which is a far liss complicated and involved index 
than is their attitudes toward the offices. In stuaying this 
section, the reader should note the disparity in sample sizes 
between the test and control cities. The pre test employer 
sample in the control city was l82; this was dropped to 1^5 for 
post test. In the control city the pre test sample was 25 
employers, with one employer randomly chosen to fill each key 
cell of the employer sample selection matrix (Chart 1.2, p. 23). 
In post test this sample declined to 20 employers. 

This relatively small and randomly selected control city 
employer sample presents no problems in making comparisons on 
attitudinal items, an instance partially due to the nature of 
attitudinal data and the rigor of our statistical design. However, 
using such a small sample to make comparisons of simple frequency 
distributions give rise to a greater problem. This is especially 
true where the distribution has several response categories. In 
reviewing many of the distributions, the reader will note many 
zero response categories for the control city. These zero 
responses are primarily due to the smaller sample si--2e. Hot.ever, 
since it is U\e changes in the test city that are of primary 
interest, connents, in roost instances, have been limited to the 
major differences between test and control response patterns. 
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How Bnployers Ratad Their 
Relationship With The Local Offices 

Table 5»10 depicts hov employers rated their relationships 
vdth their local office* In both the test and control cities, 
the ratings were generally good* In the test city, 44 percent 
of the employers rated the relationship as good or better. In 
the control city, 75 percent rated their relationship with U\e 
local office as being good or better. In each city, less than 
5 percent rated their relationship with their respective local 
offices as poor or very poor. 

There was little change in either city in the ratings from 
pre to post test. The employers in the control city were inclined 
to regard their relations with their local office as somewhat 
better in the pre test stage than were employers in the test city. 



TABLE 5.10 

Einployers* Rating Of Their Relationships 
'./ith The Local Offices 
Post Test 





TEST cm 

Number ^ of Total 


CONTROL CITV 
Number ^ of Total 


Excellent 




15.9 


7 


35.0 


Good 


41 


28,3 


8 


40.0 


Average 


29 


20.0 


2 


10.0 


Poor 


3 


2.1 


1 


5.0 


Very Poor 


1 


0.7 


0 


0 


No Relationship 


43 


33.1 


2 


10.0 


TOTAL 


1S6 


20 


Kote: Percentages are 


rounded 


off. 
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Employers' Rating 0." Applicants 

Referred By The Local Office 

^ 

A preliminary Project report^ indicate»i tile quality ntin^ 
assigned by employers to the applicants referred to them by 
local offices. Table 5,11 compares the chanres in the test city 
from pre to post test. The fmuinf^s are not exac^ly comparable 
in that the pre test questionnaire had no time frame on the items, 
while tiie post test dealt with applicanto reTerred during the 
last eight months, February through September of 197P. This 
difference also accounts for the greater number o*" "none referred" 
responses. In neneral, test city employers rated apolicants 
slightly higher from pre to post test. 



TABLE 5.11 

Employers' Rating of Applicants 
Referred By The Test City Local Office 





PRE 
Number 


TEST 

J? of Total 


POST TEST 
Number ^ of Total 


Excellent 


1 


0.6 


0 


0 


Good 


13 


17.1 


15 


10.3 


Average 


58 


31.9 


25 


17.2 


Poor, but acceptable 


21 


11.5 


8 


5.5 


Unacceptable 


Ik 


7.7 


10 


6.9 


None referred 


76 


41.2 


87 


60.0 


TOTAL 


182 





Note: Percentages are rounded off. 
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In post test, control city employers rated 35 percent of the 
applicants as average or good, 60 percent "none referred", and 
only 5 percent as unacceptable. In the pre test, the control 
city had a much higher mean rating of applicants, based on a scale 
from 5 (excellent) to 1 (unacceptable); the control city mean 
was 2.56 as canpared to a very low 1.53 in the test city. This 
pre test difference was statistically significant at p< .001, a 
very definite difference that could have occurred by chance only 
one time in one thoxisand. The mean score increased for both 
cities; 2.7 in the test city and 3.3 in the control city. This 
mean cannot, houever, be accurately compared with the pre test 
mean because a new computer pixtgram was used for frequency 
distributions which calculated the mean data sOTievrtiat differen ".y 
than the program used for pre test calculations. The different 
calculation tended to inflate the mean as compared with the pre 
test calculation. However, it does appear that test city employers' 
ratings of the applicants referred to them did improve slightly 
from pre to post test. 

The fact that employers in the control city rated applicants 
referred by their local office higher than did employers in the 
test city, helps explain why the control city was more successful 
than the test city in turning job openings into placements. As 
tliere really appears to be no major difference between the 
applicants registered with the two offices, we must conclude 
that the difference in quality of referrals resulted from differences 
in their respective placement operations. As previously mentioned, 
the placement operation in the control city had a larger staff 
and was better organized and controlled^ 



Employer Transactions With The Local Offices 



Table 5*12 shows the percentage of their total job openings 
that employers placed with their respective local offices. The data 
is too sketchy on the control city to permit much conment. In the 
leot city, there was a slight improvement from pre test; in pre 
test only 10 percent of the employers placed more than half of 
their openings with the local office; in post test this increased 
to i 1 percent. There were no changes of any significance from 
pre to post tect in the control city. 



j TABLE 5*12 

I Percent of Job Openings Placed 

With The Local Offices 

POST TEST 





TEST 

Number % of Total 


CONTROL 
Number % of Total 


None placed 
v-ith State ES 


77 


53.1 


7 


35.0 


Up to 10^ 




21. k 


5 


25.0 


Up to 2% 


k 


2.8 


0 


0 


Up to 50^ 


9 


6.2 


2 


10.0 


Up to 7% 


5 


3.^ 


0 


0 


More than 75^ 


11 


7.6 


1 


5.0 


Had no job 
openings to 
place 


8 


5.5 


5 


25.0 



Note: Percentages are rounded off. 
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In both cities it ir> ob'/ious from Table 5.13 that even those 
employers who used the local offices did so for only a small 
portion of their total job openings. In the test city, only 
jO percent useri tho office for ^0 percent or less of their 
openincc. In the control city, yj percent of the employers used 
their local office for 'jO percent or less of their openings. 

Table 5»15 presents the sl:ill level categories of job openings 
employers placed with the test city local office, both pre and 
post test. The data indicates a sli^^ht improvement in the kind 
of openings employers placed with the test city local office, 
consistent with the findings in Chapter V/ vjhich also showed a 
very slight improvement in the quality of openings placed with 
the local office. 



TABLE 5.13 
Job Categories Placed With The 
Test City Local Office 





T 


'i5T 

% of Total 


POST TEST 
Number % of Total 


None placed 


123 


67.6 


31 


55.9 


Skilled factory 


8 




13 


9.0 


Unski 1 led/ 3 emi- 
skilled factory 


25 


13.7 


29 


20.0 


Clerical 


23 


12.6 


23 


15.9 


Managerial and 
professional 


k 


2.2 


8 


5.5 


Unskilled service 
(dishwasher, etc*) 


8 




10 


6.9 


Skilled service 
(mechanic » etc*) 


10 


5*5 


11 


7.6 


Technical (rate clerk, 
(IBM operator) 


5 


2.8 


6 


4.1 


Other 


6 


3.3 


9 


6.2 



Note J Percentages are rounded off. 

Figures do not add up to 100^ as respondents could check 
more than one category* 
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Th% frequency diatributions for the control city were very 
similar to thoae found in Table 5.15. Both offices received 
very similar job openings from their respective employers, both 
before and after the Damonstration. In simmary, by the time of 
the post test there was a slight improvement in the kind of job 
categories listed with the local offices in both pities. 



TABLE 5.14 

Hiring Channels Utilized By Employers For Hourly 
Bnployees During the Demonstration Period-Post Test 




TEST CITY 


CONTOOL CITY 




Number % 


of Total 


Number % 


of Total 


State ES (Local 










Office) 


34 


57.2 


10 


50.0 


Hiring at facility 










(walk-ins) 


77 


55.1 


3 


4o.O 


Referrals by 










employees 


100 


69.0 


11 


55.0 


Private (fee) agencies 


29 


20.0 




'5.0 


Non-fee, private 










association 


52 


22.1 


0 


0 


Schools (public, trade, 
colleges, etc.) 










47 


52.4 


4 


20.0 


Media (newspapers, etc.) 


69 


•'»7.6 


5 


15.0 


Union hiring halls 


10 


6.9 


h 


20.0 


Nonprofit coiamunity 










agencies 


22 


15.2 


1 


5.0 


Other 


5 


3.4 


3 


15.0 


Note: Percentages are rounded cff. 

Figures do not add up to 1005^ 
more than one category. 


as respondents could 


check 



Table 5.14 describes the hiring channels used by employers in 
both cities, during the period of the Demonstration. In both 



cities gate hiring (hiring at facility and referrals by employees) 
was the most important channel for hiring hourly rated employees. 
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Tabic Chapter IV has pre teat data for both cities. Judge- 
ments on changes in ordinal items in the control city should be 
avoided because of the relatively small ^re and post test samples • 
We will only cooment on the test city, where most categories 
showed a slight decline in the post test period, (This may oxay 
be due to respondents not taking the time to carefully respond to 
each item or the questionnaire.) Interestingly, in both pre and 
post test questionnaires, 57 percent of the respondents checked 
the local office as a source for hoxarly rated workers. 

The employers in the test city gave slightly different responses 
to several ordinal items, but we can estimate that prior to and 
curing the Demonstration about ko percent of them used the servicer 
of the local office. The figure in the control city dropped from 
79 to 50 percent and while this data is questionable, it would 
appear that a large proportion of employers in the control city 
used that local office during the Demonstration — we estimate from 
their responses about 60 percent. As mentioned in Chapter IV, the 
control city had a much smaller and more concentrated employer 
market and, thus, local office staff made more personal visits. 
This undoubtedly accounts for the more extensive use of the control 
city local office by its employer community. 

In sunnary, there were relatively few major changes in the 
behavior of employers dealing with the two offices. Dnployers 
placed about the same perce;»"»;age of their total openings, placed 
similar kinds of jobs, and relied on basically the same array of 
hiring channels. 

Bnployer Services Activities 

This section examines the post test data, e.g. what Bnployer 
Services activities occurred during the Demonstration and how they 
were received by employers. 
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Bnploycr Viaits. greater local office staff resource, 
smaller employer population and greater concentration of «iployer» 
in the control city is clearly revealed by the data. In the test 
city only 11 percent of the employers had received 5 or more visits 
during the nine months of the Demonstration. In the control city 
75 percent had received three or more visits in this same time 
period!. Even considering the inadequacies of the control city 
sample, this is an overwhelming difference. In the test city 60 
percent received no visit at all as opposed to only 10 percent 
in the control city. 

Employer Promotional Telephone Calls and Mailings. rhi9 data 
again illustrates the staffing advantages of the control city as 
contrasted with the test city. As a result of the help of the 
Project, 65.4 percent of the employers in the test city received 
at least one promotional telephone call or mailing, compared with 
85 percent in the control city witliout the ar. si stance of a Project. 
In other words, in the test city nearly ko percent of the employers 
received neither a call or mailing, despite the Project's presence, 
while only 15 percent of the employers in the control city had not 
been coutacted in anyway by the local office. 

Mere volume of employer contacts does not determine their 
program value. The payoff lies in the end results attributable 
to them. Table 5.15 depicts the em, oerceptiona of the 

results of contacts made during the I . oration in both cities. 

Consistent with our other data, 40 percent of the employers in 
the test city reported no contact of any kind by the local office, 
as opposed to only 15 percent in the control city. However, a 
very similar percentage in both cities placed job orders as a 
result of the contacts; this is the figure that really counts. 
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TABLE 5.15 

Respondents • Perceptions or the Results 
of Contacts f roo the Local Offices 
(Post Teat) 





TEST 

Nvmber % of Total 


CONTOCL 
Number of Total 


Strengthens Rela* 
tionships with £S 


16 


11.0 




15.0 


Participation in a 
Job training 
prograjs 


1 


0.7 


0 


0 


Better understanding 
of ES services 


51 


35.2 


15 


65.0 


Placed a job order 


19 


13a 


3 


15.0 


Service provided was 
of value 


19 


13.1 


2 


10.0 


No contact 


58 


i»0.0 


3 


15.0 



Notet Percenta(;es are rounded off. 

Figures do not add to lOOf, as respondents could respond 
to more than one category. 



In tlie control city a large percentage {65 percent) of employers 
reported that the contact resulted in a better understanding of 
the local office's services. The implications of this particular 
data need to be carefully explored. They seem to provide some 
evidence that the selective approach to contactir*g employers 
(See Chapter III) is more effective than the multiple contact 
approach. The control city made approximately 80 visits per 
ueek, -./hiie Uie test city made only slightly more than 80 per 
rvonth. Also, the control city made more procaotional telephone 
calls and sent out more mailings than the test city. However, 
in the tost city about the sane proportions of contacts resulted 
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in einploycrs placing opcninns as in the control city. As 
Chapter IV clearly doc.Tsrnts, tJic test city was much noro .-.'jccoi^s- 
ful than tlie control city in c-iininf: jol- op<>ninrn. 

It would appear tJiat liic test city's carciully plannccJ and 
conducted fiO visits per montn were more productive in RAininj!; 
Job listin^;s tlian t-he control city*:: multiple monthly contacts. 
However, the greater volume of contacts does ap}>car to iiave 
resulted in better relations witli employorr. for tho control city 
local office, if not in a ,:rcater voltme o:' actual transactions. 

Aside from obUinini; job openinrs, the local olYice*5 contact 
with employers snould resLilt m sor.e .^er-x-icen v;»,iei. are oi' vjlue 
to the employers. Table !),1. dea.s ith cm; 1 oyer re.-;ivjnso3 
to the services provided to ti*em by botl; local orTices during 
the Demonstration period. 

The finding th&t 56,6 percent of employers in the test city 
*nd ho percent in the control city did not use the local offices' 
services is consistent with our overall data. That is, about 
60 p..;cent of the employers (in the sample) in the test city and 
he percent in the control city did not use the services of their 
respective offices. The responses to many of the ordinal items 
are slightly different, such as the 56,6 percent figure above, 
but this undoubtedly results from the degree of care exercised 
by employers in going over each category on a given item, since 
this complicated questionnaire was self-administered, the high 
degree of consistency in the responses tend to support the view 
that most respondents did respond with reasonable care. Once 
again, we must urge caution in evaluating -Jie control city 
responses from such a limited sample. 
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TABLE 5-1^ 






Respondents' 


Perceptions of the Value of 




Services Provided 3y The Local Office (Post Test) 




TE3T 

Number ^ ol Total 


cowraoL 

Number % of Tota"* 


Did not use services 


82 




3 


^0.0 


N'one of services used 
of value 


5 




0 


0 


Placement se*^ces 


U3 


33.1 


9 


^5-0 


Provision of wage and 
other UG. 


11 


7.6 




15-0 


Guidcuice on special 
hiring practices 


6 


^.1 


0 


0 


Development and follow- 
up on OJT contracts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Assistance with 
personnel policies/ 
practices 


2 


lA 


1 


5.0 


Manpower 3e "^ces 
(technical ser'/ices) 


1 


0.7 




5.0 


Note: Percentages are rounded off. 

Figures do not add to 100^ as respondents could respond 
to more uhan one category. 



A very favorable finding is that only 'J>J^ percent of the 
employers in the test city thought the services provided no value. 
In both cities, the service most highly valued was placement; 
33.1 percent in the test city checked this category and ^5.0 in 
the control city. Interestingly, the provision of wage and other 
labor market information was the next most highly rated senrice. 
The data is too meager on the other categories of seinrice to come 
to any meaningful conclusions. What this data does clearly show 
is that the service of most importance to employers is the screening 
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and referral of applicants, i.e. placement services. Everything 
else was deemed of relatively minor consequence, in teot and 
control cities. 

Activities Which Led Bnployers 
To Use The Local Offices 

The data collected for determining which local office activities 
led eciployero to use the local offices during the period of the 
Demonstration, is, unfortunately, not very conclusive. This is 
especially true in the control city because of that very limited 
sample of employers. But, even in the test city the results are 
not very conclusive. The main reason for this was the large nunber 
of responses (11 response categories in Items 11 and 12 of tne post 
test employer questionnaire). Also, many employers either were 
"using it all along" or ""not at all,** so Items 11 and 12 were of 
no meaning to them. In t^e test city nearly 75 percent reported 
either "using it the same all along,** or '*not using them;" the 
figure was identical in the control city. Thus, only 23 percent 
of the samples in both cities began using the local offices during 
the Demonstration period. 

In the test city the two major reasons for using the services 
of that local office (employers could check more than one response 
on Item 11) were a visit from the Bnployer Services Unit (8.3 
percent), and receiving a brochure (10.3 percent). Only 1.^ per- 
cent checked television as the reason; 2.3 percent checked radio; 
3.^ percent promotional telephone calls; 3.4 percent better 
qu<ility of applicants; and, only 2.1 percent checked Executive 
Order 11598. The control city data is extremely limited 4 (20 
percent) checked a personal visit from the anployer Services Unit; 
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1 (5 percent) checked better quality applicants and 1 (5 percent) 
checked the Exec»:tive Order. 

On Item IP, which recuested the employers to choose the 
prinary influence for starting to use the test city local office's 
services, the approximately ?5 percent who did respond showed 
the follov:ing distribution of factors influencing their action: 

percpnt cliecked having received a personal visit 

• '^3 percent checked having received better applicants 

• 2,0 percent checked having received a brochure 

• 6,2 percent didn*t re<:pond to Item 12 on the Einployer 
Questionnaire 

• Thus, less than 6 percent checked one of the other six 
categories of Item 1? (See Appendix II, Employer 
Tiuestionnaire) , 

In the control city h (20 percent) checked having received a 
personal visit, and 1 (^ percent) checke'l Executive Order 11598, 

As Chapter III indicated, one of the more extensive aspects 
of the Demonstration Employer Services Ktodel was contacting 
employers by other than direct vasits. The daUi we just received 
does not prove the usefulness of media in obtaining job listings 
from emi^loyers.. Television, radio, press releases, etc, were of 
very minor consequence. The only media which showed an impact in 
our data were the specially prepared brochures on the local 
office's services, 

riowever, we cannot conclude from this brief and sketchy 
analysis that media are of no importance in obtaining Job openings 
and in building better relations with employers. There were far 
too many limitations on our analysis to come to any definitive 
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conclusions on this area of activity and the time period was too 
short to properly judge the impact of media. The fact that only 
25 percent of our samples could respond to items 11 and 12 reduce 
the N for the test city to approximately 31 employers and to only 
5 in the control city! In the last section of this chapter we 
will make extensive use of correlational analysis to try to gain 
a clearer understanding of why employers ut^ or don't use the 
services of the local office. 

Before we move on to the final major section of this chapter 
attention needs to be given to some reasons why employers may 
have stopped using the office during the Demonstration period. 

Because a large proportion of that small sample in the control 
city responded to the first two categories of Item 13 ("still use 
ES," or "never used them"), the remaining sample was too small to 
be valid for analysis. It is not possible therefore to examine 
this consideration in the control city. 

In the test city slightly over 77 percent of the sample also 
responded to the first two categories of Item I3. The remainder 
of respondents gave the following reasons for having stopped using 
the services of the test city local office (a respondent could check 
one or more reasons): 

• 9 percent (13 responses) - poor quality of referrals 

• 5.5 percent (8 responses) - could not fill my orders 

• All other categories on Item 13 were under 1 pe;»cent 
(ik responses) 

• 8 percent did not respond 

• This means that only 21 sample employers reported having 
stopped using the office and the 21 made 35- responses; 
some of the 21 had more than one reason for this action. 
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These findings, meager as they are, are consistent with all our 
findings. They dramatize the importance employers place on 
quality applicants and the effective delivery of placement 
services, 

THE BEHAVIOR OP EMPLOYERS TOWARD THE LOCAL OFFICE 

This is an important section of the report, in that it attempts 
to develop a composite pattern of employer behavior toward an 
Einployment Service local office. Table 5,17 depicts the correla- 
tions between employer relations, transactions, attitudes, and 
Einployer Services activities. This table and all of the analysis 
IS based only on test city data. Understanding the discussion 
of employer behavior will be facilitated by frequent reference 
to this table. The large sample size in the test city has given 
us some very high correlations between items, most of which are 
very statistically significant. 

It is necessary at this point to recall the Project's opera- 
tional goals: increasing job openings and improving employer 
relations. The experience in achieving these goals has been 
thoroughly documented and discussed in Chapters IV and V. This 
section attempts to uncover some of the basic and underlying 
reasons behind the changes in the dependent variables. Two items 
in Table 5«17 parallel our Project goals; Item No. 1 the percent 
of orders an employer places with the local office; and Item 
No. 3 the employer's rating of his relationship \-ath the local 
office. Our analysis will begin by examining what led to changes 
in these two key items. 

Before proceeding to the discussion 1 it should be stressed 
that the analysis is based on correlations between the key 
dependent and independent variations. For those readers not 
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familiar with the nature of correlational analysis, It must be 
clearly understood that while correlational analysis shows us 
the degree to which variables are related, as given by the 
correlation coefficient (r;), it does not show us how variables 
are related. In other words it does not specify cause iiiJ effect 
relations. 

In our discussion we are making the very reasonable 'Assumption 
that job openings and relations with employers are the dependent 
variables, dependent on most of the other items in Table 5.17. As 
correlation analysis tells us how closely the variables moved 
together, it allow3 us to make same jud^ents as to which indepen- 
dent varia es had the greatest impact on our dependent variables. 
This procedure may be adequate for our purposes, but to truly 
establish a cause and effect relationship bo^een the dependent 
and independent variables would require the use of multiple 
regression analysis. Unfortiaiately, mucn of our data is not suitea 
to such an analysis. Again we urge some caution in interpreting 
the findings in this section. 

'^Jial Factors VJould Cause anployers To 
Use A Local Office More Intensively? 

Our analysis revealed five variables which appear to influence 
an employer's use of a local office's services. Each of tlie five 
variables was highly correlated with the dependent viriable and all 
were statistically significant at p_< .0005 level (r 2. on 
Table 5.17). 

1. The Qua>. ppli cants referred tc tho employer 

correlated very highly with the percentage of his job openings 
the employer placed with the local office. It was by far the most 



significant influence in his decision to use the local office 
more intensively, i.e. to place more job openings. 

2- The emplo yer's rating of his relationship with the local 
o^^^gQ was the next most highly correlated variable with the per- 
centage of job openings placed with the local office. An employer 
perception of the quality of his relationship to the local office 
appears to be an important factor in determining hov,- intensively 
he uses the office. Contrary to the views often expressed by 
operations people in the Emploj-raent 3ervice, employers won't 
necessarily use the local office "just because it's there;" their 
feelings, perceptions and attitudes toward the office are 
important. 

5. The empl oyer's attitude toward using the services of the 
local office (factor 2) was another variable whicn correlated highly 
with this dependent variable. To reinforce the point made m the 
previous parcgraph, employer attitudes cannot be ignored by 
Dnployment Services staff who want to improve the volume of job 
openings and ultimately placements. 

^* The volume of PTC's and mailinf^s was also high correlated 
vdth this dependent variable. The fact that this variable was 
more higaly correlated with the dependent variable than was the 
volume of employer visits is probably unique to the test city local 
office, where extensive use was made of specially prepared brochures. 
Also, a PTC preceded every employer visit. 

5. The volum e of employer visits is the fifth variable which 
correlated highly with this dependent variable. In most local 
offices, it would probably correlate more highly with the dependent 
variable, than would the volume of PTC's and mailings. 
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To briefly sumnarize this section, five variables correlated 
very highly with the dependent variable, the percentage of job 
openings an employer places with the local office. Of crucial 
importance was the quality of applicants referred by the local 
office. It would not be inferring too much to say that improving 
t le quality of applicants referred to employers is a local office's 
most potent weapon for increasing job listings. It is, in reality, 
the most importsuit "employer service" that can be rendered employers. 

What Factors Would Cause An Bnployer To 
Highly Rate His Relations With A looal Office? 

Pour variables appeared to influence an employer's rating of 
his relations with the local office. Each of the four correlations 
was very statistically significant.; These foa** variables were, in 
order of importance: 

1. The quality of applicants referred to the employers 
(once again the most important influence). 

2. The employer's attitude toward using the services of the 
local office. 

3. The volume of employer visits, 

4. The volume of promotional telephone calls (PTCs) and 
mailings. 

The variables which influenced this dependent variable are the 
same that influenced the percent of job openings an employer placed 
with the local office. The quality of applicants referred is again 
of primary importance in influencing a major dependent variable. 
Admittedly I the Model becomes somewhat tautological; the employer's 
rating of his relations with the local office being influenced by 
his attitude toward using the services of the office. 
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Each of the independent variables we discussed were, in turn, 
highly correlated with other items in Table 5,i7, At this point 
weUl try to place them in proper relation to one another and the 
dependent variables. 

An Employer's Decision To Use A Local Office 

Pigxire 5.1 graphically shows the variables and their inter- 
rtlationships that influence an employer in deciding on how 
intensively to use the local office. As Figure 5.I shows, there 
are many variables which directly or indirectly influence this 
key decision. 

This Model tries to place each variable in its logical position; 
It is directly tied to those variables with which it most highly 
correlates and is depicted in the cause and effect relationship 
that operating experience suggests, Por instance, attitudes toward 
government intervention in the local labor market (PI) did not 
correlate highly with the two major dependent variables; hov;ever. 
It did correlate highly with some of the independent variables and 
it is depicted in this context in Pigure 5.1, 

' h 

labile there are many limitations to .this approach, it does 
provide more insight into what happens between employers and a 
local office than do static frequency distributions. As the 
variables influencing the two major dependent variables ( percent 
of job openings placed and rating of relati ns ) have been discussed, 
this current discussion will be limited to tlie relationships 
between the independent variables. However, Pigure 5,1 does depict 
one aspect of the employer-local office relations that needs 
conment. The employers' rating of relations with a local office 
IS much more dependent on their attitudes than is their aecision 
to place a greater percentage of job openiTgs with the office. The 
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dtcition to pUct Job openings is dependent on the employert • 
Attitudes toward the office but much more on tangible matters, 
such as the quality of applicants referred to him. 

The key to all these relationships is a variable not depicted 
in Figure 5.1— the influence of time. As attitudinal change 
usually requires more time than behavioral change (placing an 
opening), an improvement in employer attitudes and rating of their 
relationship to the local office will lag behind their actually 
placing more openings with the office. However, since these 
attitudes also influence the employers' decisions to place openings, 
if they don't improve, there will be a reversal in the volume of 
Job listings* 

The volume of visits, PTCs, and mailings are determined by a 
state Employment Service's Plan of Se»'Vice. The volume of employer 
contacts is assumed to be a function of the state agency's Plan of 
Service, with program budgeting and organizational structure 
determining which resources will be available for Employer Services 
activities* 

Attitudes toward using the services of the local office (P2) 
was a major influence on both key dependent variables. In turn, 
this variable was influenced by the volume of employer contacts, the 
quality of applicants referred, and attitudes toward government 
intervention in the functioning of the local labor market (PI). 

While the employers* ratings of the quality of applicants 
referred was a major influence on many dependent and key independent 
variables, it appeprs to be a function of several variables outside 
of the employer connmnity. In Figure 5.1 the quality of applicants 
referred is expressed as a 1 unction of local labor market structure 
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and conditions and the level of effectiveness of the state agency's 
managenent system* 

Ona variable not depicted in Figure 1 is the employers* attitude 
toward the quality of services provided by the local office 
(Factor 2). Several variables influence this Factor, including the 
quality of applicants rrferred, the volume of personal visits, and 
the employers' attitudes toward government intervention in the local 
labor market (Pi). However, this variable did not have any signifi- 
cant impact on the dependent variables or the major variables which 
influenced the dependent variables. In brief, it was not a direct 
influence on an employer's decision to place job listings with the 
local office. 

As Chapter VII contains a sumnaiy of our significant learnings 
and this chapter has sunmarized in each section, we will now 
proceed to the impact of the Demonstration on local office operating 
suff. 
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CHAPTER VI 
LOCAL OFFICE STAFF VTOfS ONE YEAR LATER 



The stibstantive program goal of the Project was to Increase 
the quaniiity and qxiality of jobs listed with the local office by 
increasing job listings and enhancing relations with employers, 
^ince the success of the Demonstration woiild be affected directly 
and indirectly by local office staff attitu'ies, it was deemed 
useful to conduct a pre test survey of local office rtaff attitudes 
toward the agency and its -*ole, their jooo, and several otiier key 
matters. The pre test smvey indicated that there were no unusual 
or w. despread problems with local office staff which could adversely 
affect th- r«monstration. 

The decision to do a post test survey steamed from our curiosity 

over how new program changes, e.g. Job Bank, might affect the morale 

of local office staff, We were especially anxious that Project 

engendered activities, while benefitting the agency, not be regarded 

negatively by the staff. In other v;ords, v;e were concerned with the 

traditional conflict of organizational effectiveness as "the ability 

to achieve goals" and efficiency as "the ability to maintain the 
o 

huir^^ organization." Ve will ust these definiti5ns in our discussion 
of staff attitudinal chan£:es. For instance, taany organizations 
achieve their goals in the shortrun, but with a great loss of staff 
loyalty and morale. Such organizations might be effective, but 
not efficient. Project staff felt that mar»y of the disruptive 
program changes and shifts in priorities v:ithin the nnvloynent 
Service over the yearc had been reasonably effective, but at great 
loss Df efficiency. This loss of efficiency -'as partially to blarae 
for the rolativeiy ineffective performance of the Employment 
Services systcr.. 
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While the evidence is soracwh-it inconclusive, it docs seca 
that aa the test city local office bccane more effective, at least 
in achieving prograa goals outlined by U:e Project, it becozne lens 
efficient in terns of staff identific.ition .-mi acceptance of 
programs. In fact, post test raeasuresents shower tl'iat staff in 
both cities had becosc roce-^iat nore ncc;itive or. almost every 
attitudinal iten. 

This lors of efficiency ippeared to result fi-on federal level 
actions such as the installation of Job IJan>:; tho abr"i?t pro^rao 
^oal shift back to quality rlacecentr; anU the threat wnich buJnet 
cuts posed to Job security. Project-induced changes appeared to 
have neither a negative nor very positive iapact on local office 
staff. 

HEVITv OP ?RE TEST ?I?®r:GS A.\T) CrlAIJGSS Tt r-SHiODOLOGY 
Revie:^ of Selected Pre Test Pindin^s 

The pre test analysis resulted in the interpretation and 
preliminary specification of the followinc four factors: 

Factor 1. This factor represented the respondents* attitudes 
tovard their jobs as measured by nineteen related items. 
Both groups were positive on this factor but the control group 
more so, at a statistically significant level (p^ -025). 
Pactor This represented the respondents* attitudes toward 
Job Bank as measured by ten related items. Respondents in 
both cities were positive on this factor with the test city 
more positive, but not at a statistically significant level. 
Pactor 3* This complex factor, measured by eight related 
items, was described as the respondents* attitudes toward 
the agencfy'3 role, particularly in providing services to the 
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non-job rcaHy applicant. The analysis revealed that both 
groups were positive on this factor. 

Factor Tr/ 'i factor, measured by eii?ht related items, was also 
complex and difficult to ix^rpret. It was described as the res- 
pondents* attitudes toward delivery a broad array of services to 
applicants and eoployers. •'Hie test city was more positive on 
this factor at a statistically significant level (p< .01). 

To susanarize the key pre test findings, stax'f in both the test and 
control cities had positive attitudes toi/ard their jobs and their 
ne:: Job Banks, especially the latter. These t^ factors were 
extremely clear and easily interpre table. On ti'.e other two factors, 
both generally dealing with "Jie role of the Bnployoent Service and 
the service:, it delivers, both groups had positive attitudes. How- 
ever, these last two factors (Factors 3 and 4) were very complex and 
difficult to specify, leaving: much question as to their usefulness 
as analytical constructs of basic attitudinal dinensions.* 



♦ Concern over the usefulnass of Factors 3 and ^ led to some minor 
alterations in the post test data collection and analysis.. On 
all four factors only the highest (.50 or greater) varijnax-loaded 
items on each scale (factor) were incorporated into the post test 
questionnaire.** This cut ir. half the number of items in Factors 
3 and 4. Composite scores were recalculated for pre test and 
calculated for post test using the smaller number of items on each 
scale (factor). It was hoped that this procedure would clear up 
these two cloxided scales and make them clearly interpretable 
factors. 

In the post test analysis, Cronbach's Alphas^ were calculated for 
all four factors. The Y^esulting statistic represents an internal 
consistency reliability coefficient; simply stated it measures the 
degrees to which all items making up a factor correlate with one 
another— how they «hang together." Factors 1 and 2 had extremely 
high Ali^a coefficients indicating that these two scales in fact 
represented reliable factors. However, Factors 3 and 4 *had very 
low Alpha coefficients, .30 or less, indicating little internal 
consistency among the items making up the scales. Tliis meant that 
the scales really didn't represent true factors as specified in the 
pre test analysis and were measuring many things other than those 
described by our factor nomenclature. 

»* See Appendix I for original factor tables and interpretation and 
Appendix II for post test questionnaires. 
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Changes In Staff Attitudes Toward 
The Role Of Their Agencies 

A5 a recult of further analysis, scales 3 and h (supposed 
rartors in the pre test) are not studied in an>' detail in this 
report. To do so would only confuse o'or findines. Kot:ever, it 
was decided tc report on changes in scales (factors) 3 and h 
''.e-rpite Uieir lack of theoretical validity, because the individual 
itens oocprising these scales showed the same negative trend as 
•iid all the itesns in the post test measureaent. Over the iSnsonth 
pex^iod betiveen pre and post tests, almost =0:1 items showed negative 
changes . There were no significant differences between the changes 
in tiie two cities as measured by t-tests. The analysis showed 
that to the degree the scale 3 (Factor 3) can be said to measure 
the respondents* attitudes to-^-ard the role of their agency, these 
attitudes grew more negaUve during the 12-month period between 
pre and post test: the pre test recalculated composite score mean 
for scale in the test city was 4.25 and m the post test 4.02, 
while the change in the control city was from 4.48 to 4 40. These 
certainly were changes of minor consequence. 

Ukcwise, to the degree that scale (factor) 4 measures the 
respondents* attitudes toward their agency's delivery of services 
to applicants and employers, these attitudes also became more 
negative. The pre test rccalculc^ied conrposite acore for the test 
group was 5.19 and the pos. test 4.82. The control grcup changes 
from 4.13 to 3.97. Once again, these changes weren't of real 
significance. M£xt, some conclusive findings will be presented 
which will provide some explanations for these negative changes. 



C'tlMXtK: IN* »iEi;r<:"!n>-=:TC' attitudes Ta/ARD TKEIR JOBS 

A .:cjn^v;i:iT, disturbing findirv: was that on Factor 1, i.e. the 
respondent,^' attitu'-icr tov;arci tr.eir jobr., both firoups becanie core 
r-.ei.citive. Tsble .1 -.ho-..-s the chanijer. in the conoosite r.core means 
o:; t^.x.- Tactor for boU: pr^ ;inu .post te^t in both cities, /di 
C4;;«lyr.i«; of var;nncc ir.Jicatca no statistically significant 
■iirro-'-'incc bct.'cer. pr^ and post test nieaiurcs m either group. 



TABLE CA 

Respondents* Attitudes Tovan; Their Jobs 
Pre Te?:t ?ost Test Chan/jes 
(October l^f7i - October 197?) 



Coaposite Score 
Means (Factor 1) 

SifT^as 

Alphas 



TJCT CITi 
Pre Test Post Test 


COXTROL CITY 
Pre Test Post Test 




3.73 


i;.3a 


t.20 


1.39 


1.12 


.97 


.97 


.39 


.32 


.79 


.75 



T!ie reader should i a the very high Cronbach's Alphas indica- 
tive of the interr^al consistency reliability of this factor. The 
thirteen items measuring the respondents' attitudes toward txieir 
Jobs can truly be said to "hang together" and uo in fact constitute 
a factor* a measure of the underlying dimensions of the respondents* 
attitudes toward their Jobs. The changes in both cities were smalls 
attitudes in the control city remai*\ed positive but less so, and 
those in the test city indicated indifference or slight negativism. 
However, attitudes there had been lower than in the control city 
on pre test. 
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Table 6.2 indicates that there was no statistically signifl- 
caL. difference between the test and control city on Factor, 1. 
While both groups became slightly more negative toward their jobs, 
neither changed more dramatically than the other. 



COOpe 

*means of di 


TABLE 6.2 

irison of Test Control Differences on Factor 
tespondenta' Attitudes Toward Their Jobs" 
.fferences 


1 


Test 


Control 


Mean Difference 


t Value 


DF 


-lo 


-.95 


-.57 


-.11 


63 



♦based on total scores fcr all 15 items. 



Analysis of Itevx^ ifhich Conpo; e Factor 1 
In the post test analysis, thirteen items constituted a 
factor, as opposed to nineteen in the pre test analysis. Table 
shows the means and st< darci deviations, both pre post test, 
for both tast and control groups.. The pre test data have been 
recalculated using the thirteen items. A sigaa (star:-.ard deviation) 
of about 2.0 is normal for e seven-point Likert scale. Also, in 
studying Table 6.?, the reader ould note that the scale used 
ran from 7 (strongly ^gree) to 1 (strongly disagree). The item 
description indicates if the item t;as phrased positively or 
negatively. For instance. Item 1 wa^ positively phrased and the 
control city post test mean of indicates substantial agree- 

ment on that item, a positive attitude ♦ 

Table 6,3 does not indicate many severe changes, but rather 
shows a slightly negative movement on almost all items in both 
cities. One item that showed a pronounced decline in the test - 
city is 13, which har; to do t/ith the physical quality of v/orking 
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rra-9Mt 


roat^at 


7>*^at 


PoaVtaat 


1. 


Offle« psvTldta •tfaetlva 
MTTlCM to Mplojtra 
ad apfOlcaata. 




*.52 
2.1* 


4.74 
1.91 


5.14 
1.75 


5.44 

1.77 




twriMd muMj trvm thm 
branch offlea wltfaoat 

••Vvtea. 


al^ 


5.12 
2.11 


5.08 
1.78 


3.86 
2-15 


5.89 
2.15 




X«Mk of prlvaoy la troaeh 
offiea Mkoo it dlffieolt 
to poroparlT do Job. 


■aaa 
•i^ 


5.08 
2.31 


5.26 
2.20 


4.32 
1.98 


4.65 
2.02 


13. 


Voxkinc eooditlocw ot 
braaeb offiea ara, la 
C«Dtnl, aatlafaetOTy. 


»aaa 


5.82 
2.57 


2.8% 
1.89 


4.95 
1.96 


^.59 

2.09 


15. 


I uanally find aoraalf la 
acraaMBt with atziatliic 
polieiaa and praetleaa 
of ataga rngmntj. 


■aan 


%.66 
1.97 


4.18 
1.79 


4.82 
1.67 


4.89 
1.68 


17. 


1 apand too aoah tlM 
parfonda^ job datiaa 
balotf mj laral of 
eo^pataaca. 




^.36 
2.20 


4.61 
2.05 


4.36 
1.86 


4.81 
1.83 


18. 


X'a c m glTM Job 
dutlaa and ratpooaibiU- 
tiaa vtthoot haling 
aathority to aa«ara 

lj^«MBt*tiOB. 


M«a 
•Icaa 


*.16 
2.27 


^.13 
2.24 


4.00 

1.75 


3.89 
2.06 


19. 


At brtaah offioa thara 
ia aqotl tnatMat fOr 
all avloyaaa. 


Man 


5.86 
2.%3 


4.05 
2.22 


^.29 
1.95 


2.26 


20. 


Rola of jiipar?i«or ahoolt*. 
ba mka daaiiioaa aad dva 
iaatrnetioaa to m. 


»aaa 
•i^ 


%.60 

2.33 


^.53 
2.21 


4.21 
1.68 


4.19 

2.09 
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23. Om of tlM mout MsatlT* 
Mp««tp or cItU Sorvlec 
is tb&t it pmiot* 

•Jvaaelat qnlekljr aa 
t2i«7 aboold* while pro- 
taoUjic Mrgilaal Mplo7*ii man 
from b«lac dlieharc*d- ilipft 

. I oft«a don't ft tb* 
kind of cooperation 
fron *7 fallow workers 
that would aaabla mm man 
to do «r Job wall. ■ifaa 

27. tha aetintiaa paifomtd 
bj «r branch of fica naka 
a Tal«at)la eontribation Man 
to tha conaonity. ■i^aa 

28. Tha B^lojMOt SarrLca 
■uat ba radically 
chaatad to baeona laora 
raapc^Miva to ipplicaata 
and mgloj9r* or it 
will artntually ba Man 
ditcontimad. ■lAa 









f nsr im coksol otoor 






ESBi PBS Mm POST VST 






TEST cm 


CQRSOL CUT 


Fpa-Tait Poat-Tait 


Pr«-T*it 


Poit-Vaat 


5.58 5.6I 


5.04 


5.07 


1.80 1.81 


1.68 


2.07 


3.U ..... 3.53 


3.18 


2.89 


1.97 2.05 


1.65 


2.01 


5.64 5.*5 


5.75 


6.11 


1.52 1.7* 


i.a 


*85 



4.7? 
2.18 



5.08 
1.99 



4.18 
2.00 



4.77 
1.95 



Control I « 28 (post tost)» 28 (pra-tast) 
Tait I « 38 (paat tatt), 50 (pra-toat) 
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conditions. The physical plant in the test city has been in 
deplorable condition for many years. During the period between 
pre and post test data collection the conditions worsened as the 
office relinquished space to the U,I. Division and Job Bank 
Central Control, The staff reaction to this was evidenced by a 
shift on this item from a neutral range at the pre test tine to* 
considerable disagreement with the positively phrased statement 
at post test time. 

Item 9 is of interest as it rel-^tes to the differences in 
staffing between the two offices, a difference which favored the 
' control city. As Taole 6.5 shows,, test city respondents strongly 
agreed in.th this item both pre and post test and agreed that the 
office turned away many applicants without providing them a service. 
By contrast, the more heavily st. fed control city disagreed with 
this negative statement, both in pre and post test. 

Mot surprisingly, both groups were in agreement in the post 
test that the Einploynent Service must be radically changed if it 
is to survive, another indication of their increasing dissatisfaction 
•.;ith the overall system. 

CHA^IGES IN ;^.'?P0IOSNTS» ATTITUDES Ta.'ARDS JOB EAIIK 

The area which showed the greatest change in jtaff attitudes 
\<:x3 Job Bank. To b*»iefly review ii\e situation, -^hen tl\e pre test 
data was collected, the control city had a Job Bank for about four 
months and the test city was about to inaugurate its Job Bank* 
As Table 5.'; indicates, both c^^oups had very positive attitudes 
tot;ard their nex; Job Banks. !!o*'ever, at tlis end of about one year 
loth groups had decldely negative attitudes toward Job Bank. 
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nespondents' Attituticr. TOward Their Job Dan)«:G 
Pre Test Port Tcr.t C:iani;e'5 
(October 1971 - October 197?) 



Composite Scoie 
Means (Factor 2) 

Sigmas 

Alphas 



TEST CITY 
Pre Test Post Test 



*f.95 
1.23 

-.32 



:.^7 

.32 



cormiOL cir/ 

Pre Test Po?t Test 



1.??^: 1.17 



The very high Alpha score indicates the considerable internal con- 
sistency reliability of t.iis factor. The seven items which compose 
the factor correlate highly with one another and certainly appear 
to represent a stable measure of the staffs' attitudes t^u-ard Job 
Bank. 

Scale (factor) 2 was subjected to an analysis of variance. An 
P-rktio of 1', ^2, based on N)th test and control respondents, wa'. 
very statistically significant at p< .0003. This means that there 
was a very statistically significant difference from pre to post 
test in respondents » ratings of Job Bank, the post test results 
being quite negative. While the P-ratio measured the pre to post 
test change for both cities, combined analysis showed no meaningful 
differences between the two cities. To sunmarxze, in both local 
offices, there was a very Pronovuiced negative change in staff 
attitudes toward Job Bank, from p-e to post test. 
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T/iBLE 6.:^ 








Comparison of 1 


'est-Control Differences on Factor 2 




'Respondents* Attitudes Toward Their Job Banks" 


*inean3 


of 


differences 








Test 


Control 


Mean Difference 


t value 


DP 


"7.03 


-7.52 




.15 




*based 


on 


total scores 


of all 7 itecs. 







Once again, while both groups become much more negative on 
this factor, ther-? was not a significant difference in the 
d'l^'erences between the two an*^ *he negative trend in both groups 
'./as again remarkably similar. e findings leave litt}e doubt 

tliat the staffs of two cities, both initially favorable to Job Bank, 
beorjne quite negative toward it after about a year of operation. 
In order to better understand why, each item that comprised this 
factor will be examined. 

Analysis Of Items Which Comprise Factor 2 

In studying Table 6.6 the reader will notice that both groups 
became more negative on all seven items. There was a dramatic 
shift in both groups on Item 4— .Jo> Bank's improving services to 
applicai.ts and employers— from very positive to slightly negative. 
In fact, most of the items showed a substantial negative shift. 
In the pre test, both groups disagx-eed with the negative statement 
of Item 25. In other words, they thought Job Bank would be practical 
for the operations. However, in post test, both groups strpngly 
agreed with this negative statement; they agreed that job Bank had 
not proven to be practical for their local office operations. 
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TABU 6.6 
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aaan 
aipM 


5.te 
1.5% 


3.7% 
2.2% 


5.39 
1.52^. 


3.96 
1.90 


7. Tb* Job B«Bk hM /•dneod 
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work lu tho brantth 
offieo. 




%.30 
2.10 


2.30 
1.96 


3.86 
2.05 
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*.3* 
1.95 
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2.08 


%.l% 

1.98 


3.15 
1.72 
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aaaa 
alpM 


5.%2 
1.60 • 


%.18 
2.06 


^.96 
i.%5 


3.85 
1.82 
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bo clw tho attthorlty 
•ad roapoaatbilltj to 
eoordlaato all Job 
doTolosMBt aotlTitlaf 
botMoa othar acaaoiai 
within tholr Xeeal 
eoanmltlaa. < 


aaaa 


5.30 
2.05 


%.8% 

2.15 


5.a 

1.7% 


5.U 
1.97 


25. Tho Job Bank haa not 
piroTod to bo praetloal 
for oar braaoh offloa 
oparati.aa. 


aaaa 
ai^ 


2.9% 
1.83 


3.82 
2.26 


3.36 
1.5% 


%.96 
1.90 


26. Niajr wfOoyara hara 
boeoM diaaotthaatod with 
tha Job Baak, baoauao it 
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offloa ral^tloaa with 
than. 


aaaa 
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3.18 
1.88 


%.79 
2.07 


3.36 
1.82 


%.96 
1.55 


Control V « 2d 
Toat V » 38 
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A complaint of Job IV».nl: often made by local office staff is 
that it win arivercoly affect relmons with en:7loyers becai.->e it 
depersonalizes ti\e local o'"'.ce'r i clatiom - it:-, t:^ese employers. 
In the pre test, boti; cities di-.vrced vdth Item ?X\ which stated 
that employorn would become discp'.nantoO ^'itJi Job Bank because of 
the loss of personal relations Obvio;icly, neitl^.er croup vras 
biased acniiisl its ne - Job DanJ;. Mc ever, ir. post test, botli 
grotjps atrongly a^recc: with thi3 n>,.^tiv? str.tcnjc-nt. 

As mentioned earlier m t.is vol boti, cities encountered 
considerable early operational difficu .ie,-^ vjith Job BarJt. At 
Uie tinie post test fJata was collected not i^l of t;,ese difficulties 
had been resolved. Thir. obviously affected tlie re-'^pondents' 
:ittitu3C? to\;ard Uieir Job Bank.*;, fix>m vci-y positive to quite 
negative . 

RHCPOrCEITr^* A?ri7UD23 TC/Al^ TiS: R & D Pr^OJECT 
The Project was especially concerned that the changes it 
introduced might h£ve an adverse eff-sct on staff morale. As there 
appears to have been a general decline in morale during the 
Demonstration period, the que ion must be asked, was the Project 
responsible for this adverse side effect? In anticipation of this 
question, four items, dealing with local office staff attitudes 
toward the Project, were added to the post t,.^t questionnaire, Hie 
results are siannarizod in Table 6,7, 

The findings were consistent— staff agreed that the Project 
had improved the office's image and its ability to obtain job 
openings (Items 29 and 30) both of ^rtiich were of considerfible 
importance to staff in the local office. Ifeey were neutral with 
regards to the Project's having made an overall imprcvenent in 
commmications within the office (Item Obis appears 
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reasonable tnoush, btcauaa daspite considerable time and effort 
devoted to laproirin« iatra-office cowmmicaUona, Project st^ff 
never felt that it had made any aubatantiTe improvement. Also, 
test city respondents disagreed with Item 52 which was negaUvely 
phrased; in other words they felt the Project did have some 
rv-sitive Impact on their local office operation. 



TABI£ 6.7 
Test City Respondents' Attitude 
Toward The R4D Project 

Item 



29. As a direct result of the MESC- 
Applied Behavioral Research, Inc. 
Project, a substantive improvement 
has been made in the branch office's 
image, in the business cocamiaity. 

30. As a direct result of the Project 
(MESC-ABR) the bramch's capability 
to obtain Job openings has been 
improved. 

31 ♦ As a direct result of the Project 
there has been an overall improve- 
ment in coomuni cations within the 
branch office. 

32* The Project has not had a positive 
impact on any aspect of branch 
office operations. 



N = 38 



It does appear th&t local office staff was reasonably positive 
toward the Project and, thus, the Project's presence would not 
appear to explain their overall post test negativism. 

A:5 it appears that the Project m&s not the cause of the decline 
in staff morale, especially as it occurred in both groups, we shall 
now, try to explain the reasons behind this decline. 



Mean Sigma 

^.32 1.99 

^.55 1.80 

3.92 1.93 

3.53 1.90 
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SUMttRY* BfTBlFRETATIONS, AND RBCCXflBlDATIONS 
The. Meaning Of ihis Chapter 

This is an interesting chapter in that its subject, studying 
staff, was not the central concern of the Project. The eatphasis 
of the Demonstration and this final report is on program change. 
Almost all our tine and effort was devoted to program oriented 
goals, e.g. increasing openings, placements, etc. In a veiy real 
sense our experience parallels the national e3Q)erience over the 
last seven or eight years. The Manpower Administration has 
engendered numerous and far reaching changes in the public Bnploy- 
ment Service, all ained at acccmplishing program goals, whatever 
those goals were from one year to the next. To an extent this 
is perfectly reasonable behavior. However, during this entire 
period there appears to have been an almost total lack of concern 
for hou these endless and disruptive changes were affecting the 
tens of thousands of Bnployment Service staff in the field. 

There is little question that many persons reading this final 
report will be concerned with the methods and results of our 
efforts as related to achieving program goals. Considerable interest 
along these lines has already been manifested at the federal, 
regional and state levels. However, we question how many readers 
will really think it necessary for us to report on how local office 
steff felt about job Bank. On the other hand, all would probably 
be interested in changes in employer attitudes toward Projects 
induced changes. 

In Chapter II of this report, we introduced the noUon that 
the last few years of program upheaval resulted in a liquidation 
of the system's human assets: its productive capability and customer 
goodwill have been seriously reduced. In two representative local 
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offices vre witnessed a further deterioration of morale over 
the last year. It will be tragic if these limited findings ire 
ignored by decision malcers at all levels in the federal-state 
manpower system. Program changes must give consideration to the 
needs of the organization's participants. For the success of the 
system in achieving its program goals will not result from 
computerization, or other technical advances, but ultimately from 
the productive capability of the system's human resources and the 
goodwill of its customers. 

Smmary and Interpretation -/ 

To briefly simrtarize the findings, in the twelve months 
between pre and post test data collection, there was a negative 
trend in staff attitudes on all factors and most items. The most 
negative change was in staff attitudes towards Job Bank. In both 
the test and control groups the pre-test, very positive, attitude 
toward Job Bank became negative. Finally, vrtiile the R&D Project 
did not appear to have a positive impact on most staff attitudes, 
it also did not appear to be the cause of post test staff 
negativism. 

There appear to be three major causes for the negative change 
in local office staff attitudes. These are* 

• The problems associated with the new Job Banks in the 
two offices 

• The recent chan^je in Employment Service goals 

• Budget cuts and anticipated lay-offs 

In sections of this report we discussed the implementation and on- 
going problems of Job Bank in the tvjo cities. The dramatic shift 
in staff attitudes in both groups is indicative of the impact these 
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Job Bank problems had on staffs* Also, much of the shift in 
attitudes toward Job Bank probably results from its having been 
oversold; realistically, it coxild not live up to staff expecta- 
tions. As Job Bank represented a major program change in both 
local offices it certainly must have influenced staff attitudes 
toward their jobs, their agencies, the delivery of services and 
other key items* We may assume that in each of these cases the 
influence exerted by Job Bank tended to be negative. 

Althoi]gh there is no tangible evidence to support this 
viev;, we believe that the recent about-face iji the goals of the 
public Einployment Service contributed to tlie post test negativism* 
The sudden return to a goal of increasing placements and the 
concomitant emphasis on qualified applicants mdoubtedly led to 
confusion among staff* Several years ago, staff had ^een directed 
away from this goal; now, i.lth little rationale, staff was beinc 
redirected to"ard it. This vers' issue came up during our daily 
interaction with local office staff. Vhile most were generally 
positive about returning; to a quality-oriented placement service, 
they were very confused about meshing this goal \.T.th cuirent 
staffing patterns which emjhasise employability development of the 
less qualified applicants. Such conflicts remained unresolved for 
both test and control city staffs and, perhaps, for most local 
office staffs. 

Finally, and perhans most critical to staff morale, at the 
very time post test data was collected both state agencies had 
received substantial budget cut:>. In both local offices there was 
talk of pending lay-offs and positions vacated by normal turnover 
uere not being refilled. This threat to job security, combined \«ri. th 
staff reductions, contributed to staff negativism in both offices. 
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Reconmendations Concerning Local Office Staff 



These recomnendations are not specifically directed to the 
test or control local office. They are considered to be generally 
applicable to all local offices. As such, the recomnendations are 
aimed at broader problems, not specific, and, perhaps unique, 
operational problems of our test and control offices. I-Iost of these 
recomnendations are intended for policy and program planners at 
the federal, not local, level. The two broad recomnendations 
we have are: first, stabilization of operations at the local 
level and second, management recognition of the impact of program 
changes on staff. 

For nearly a decade, a continuing frequent series of changes 
has been introduced into the public Employment Sewice, The Manpower 
jvdmini St ration has often been attacked by its critics for the slow- 
ness of change within the system. At the same time, staff adapta- 
tion to programs which rarely seem to crystallize and to organiza- 
tions which, after brief intervals, undergo change of structure and 
function cannot be expected to result. Almost yearly, a new approach 
IS outlined for changing the structure and functioning of this 
institution. 

While institutions must undergo change if they are to survive 
in oup dynamic society, they also must have some stability and 
consistency in operations. A large bureaucracy cannot exist in an 
environment of endless policy and program change which, in fact, has 
been the environaent in \^ch the public Employment Service has 
operated. ^ 

To" those who seek constantly to reform the Employment Service, 
we would cite President Nixon's dictum on seeking ♦^reforms that 
work, not reforms that destroy* Once sound policy and program 
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directions are formulated and introduced the local level, they 
:nu^t be ^^iven time to woi-h. Tew directions cannot be formulated 
the noxt year m response to a "perceived" new crisis. continuance 
of thene eridless and haphazard changes will only result in a further 
destruction of the system^s productive capability. 

The second broad recorrjnendation ic really a derivative of 
the first. Most of the policy and proeram changes given tlie Employ- 
ment Service have been in response to human needs: those of women; 
minorities; the disadvantaged; the unemployed; the returning 
veterans; etc. All of these efforts represent a concern for people. 
Ho- .-ever, remarkably little consideration has been given to the 
human needs of staff within the Employment Service. Policy and 
program clianges arc made with little concern for their effects on 
the persons who have to carry out these changes. The failure of 
new directions is often attributed to the intransigence of Employ- 
ment Service staff. 

Policy and program directions must be determined by the economic 
and manpower needs of the nation. They can be formulated and introduced 
however, m a manner which is not destructive of staff capability 
and morale. For instance, m developing new policy and program 
guidelines which change the structure and functioning of the Employ- 
ment Service, care needs to be exerdsed that their effects on work 
group relations, status expectations, role expectations and 
numerous other human variables will not be adverse. To truly ijnprove 
the effectiveness of the Employment Service will demand much more 
than a "program letter" approach to organizational change. At the 
very least, planners must consider not only the prograianatic aspects 
of ne\.' policy directions (i.e., how these directions will affect 
placements, etc ) but must give serious consideration to how the 



new direction will affect staff's capability to carry out the 
necessary changes. Until such an approach to organizational 
change is manifested at the national level, we foresee little 
hope of improving cooperation and overall productivity at the 
local level in the Snployment Service, 
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PART Hit BASIC INSIGHTS FOR PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



Part III of the \',>lume deals with the basic program Insights 
gleaned from the Demonstration experience. It consists of two 
chapters . 

Chapter VII presents basic insights for program effectiveness; 
for increasing job listings, placements xid improving relations 
with employers. 

Ch;>pte^ VIII reviews some major Employer Services issues 
that weren*t fully explored in the Demonstration, yet are deserving 
of further study. 
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CHAPTER VII 

aftsic iMsiGgrs for raocRAM effectiveness 



This chapter will present a distillation of the moat important 
learnings (achievements or experiences) based on nearly l8 months 
of Project activity and observation of forces influencing the 
local operational setting* We have chosen to refer to it as *»basic 
insights for program effectiveness" rather than the usual '•sumnary 
and reconnendations." Our choice of this title was deliberate* 
For several reasons, it was not possible, in good conscience, to 
produce a number of recomnendations. 

The first difficulty results from the actual experiences of 
the Demonstration. The original Project goal was to find tecUiques 
for increasing job listings. For the most part the necessary 
techniques were available; they merely required some refinement. 
These techniques are discussed in Volume I, Chapters II and III, 
and in even more detail in Volume II of this final report. Thus, 
there is ample material presented for the person who is interested 
in a detailed discussion of how we increased job listings, it 
vail be evident to the reader that increasing job listings was 
neither the most difficult nor the most important achievement. In 
other words the achievements go beyond the original narrow goals 
of the Research and Demonstration Project. As a matter of fact, 
they raine questions about the value of the Project goal itself. 

A second problem in making recouoendations is the impossible 
task of simplifying and condensing Project experiences to produce 
"or.- liners" on how to solve some of the key problems of the public 
Qnployment Service. ;mile many studies take this approach, i.e. 
one line answers, and it is often comaended by oo-called policy 
officers, it tends to be misleading and can do greet harm. The 
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experience of this Project indicates that we do not have anv aimple 
and neat aolutiona to what we perceive to be the copplex and very 
extensive probleaa which face the public Eaployaent Service. 

Finally, much of the goal relat.«G learning would sx*ggest major 
changes in the direction of the public Employment Service. However, 
with widespread uncertainty as to current program goals it is under- 
standably wixfficult to suggest "new directions. ^ Unless current 
goals and priorities of the public Employment Service arc clear, 
v:hich they do not now seem to be, there is little foundation on 
which to formulate viable recoirmendations. 

Our basic insights are nevertheless a synthesi.s of our hey 
findings. And, the following discussion of our insights contains 
the conceptual material for developing many useful recounendations 
for change. Por instance, if the change really desired is to optimize 
Job listings and placementr, then one major step would bo not to 
refer marginally or unqualified applicants to employers. Terhaps 
this one brief example may help clarify why it is necessary to dis- 
cuss the tilings learned and not place them in the context of direct 
policy and program reconnendations. 



IT IS tniOLLY mSIBLE POR K03T LOCAL OFFICES TO iCHISVE 
SlOinnCS^TT SHORT RUN (UP TO ONE YEAR) DX^REASES I'N THEIR 
VOLUI^E OP JOB LISTINGS, VZlliC AN APPROACH SHaUR THAT 
HtPLOYED IN Tlffi DS»:0iI3TRATI0M.* 



♦ See Volume I, Chapters II, m and Volume II of this final 
report. 
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PROGRAM INSIGHT 2 

IN MOST OFFICES WHICH EXPSMHWCE SICNIPICJWT SHORT RW; 
ZNCHEASES IN JOB OmONOS, IT IS HIGHLY PROBABI£ THAT 
TfJB INCREASE IN PLACEMENTS WILL NOT BE NEARLY PROPORTIOTUL 
TO THE I1X:REASE IN OPEmNGS. 



It will help place our experiences in proper perspective if 
w« discuss Prosrsffl Insights I and 2 together. In Volu&e I, 
Chapter IV we documented the significant iaprovement in Job list- 
ir.sr which appears to have resulted fro« the Demonstration, './e 
stress that this improvement occurred despite the fact that no 
attempt was made to optimize the volume of Job listings. In fact, 
the Employer Services Unit devoted about ^0 percent of its time 
and effort to helping fill existing Job openings* At certain 
timcn, this Unit spent up to 60 percent of its time on tiiis activity 
and only ^0 percent on outside woric with employers. This strategy 
was tiiken because the local office oould not effectively copu with 
the dramatic short run increase in Job openings. *.<hile place** 
ments increased far beyond national averages, they lagged behind 
the increase in openings. It was felt tliat to engencisr a con- 
siderable volume of openings and then fail to service a large 
portion of tliem, would, in time, result in a worsening cf relations 
wa.t^^ employers. These conclusions .ire tlie basis for the next 
several insicJits. 



• Th« interested reader should carefully read Cliapter IV, if he 
hasn't al)*e:;dy done so- 
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SEOONC TO ATTAIN DRAMATIC U^REaSE^ LM JOB USTITJOS, IN 
AND OP rrSElS, IS NOT A WOR-nWllILE OH EVEN RATIONAL GOAL 
FOR MOST EMPLOVKarr SERVICE LOCAL OfVICES. IT MAY EVEN 
BE SEJ-r -DEFEATINO! 



This insicht will probably strike many readers as tantafnount 
to «ubver3ion of the public Qaployment Service. Official5 of 
the Manpower Actoinistration which has experienced a lone P«rlcd 
of decline in employer listings .»ob or^enings wiU be incHned 
to reaiat thia c.mcluaion. Ik tever. the fact remains that inc.-eas- 

Job listings is only a *wureaucratic goal and becomes a service 
to employers, applicants. anO U:e general cocinunity only t^en the 
local office can iiff rt jveiy service the j»e addi tional openinf^f . 

B«for<: attempting to achieve goals set up at the federal or 
state level for increasing openit^s and .placements, the local offii;e 
manager and his koy sUff must realistically assess what voluae of 
openings can be effectively serviced b^^ existing sUff and facilities. 
If existing staff and facilities Are not adequate it will be necessary 
to revise th^st goals downward or reque-it cidditional resources. 

A major increa^j in Job listings has many ramifications for 
the entire local office, it win lead to increased naedr /or onler 
takers. Job Bank verifiers, central referral control sUff. iater- 
viewers, vore telephone lines, more re-ord keepin-5. If. in time, 
this increase in orders brings more Job applicants to the local 
office, existing ;itaff and facilities may rapidly "racoeie even more 
inadequate, all of which brings us to the next basic insight for 
program effectiveness. 
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PROGRAI^ IK3I(H?r ^ 

CliArrCSS IN POLICY AND PRCXHIAM DIRECTIOIXS IN OIE PRCGRAH 
OR OPERATION (SUCK AS H1PL0YER SERVICES) MUST UTILIZE A 
SYSTSr-S APPRCACHj OTHER PROGRAMS AliD OPERATIOIIS MUST 
REi=LECT THIS CHANCE IN DIRECTION. 



Recently the prin»ry goal of the public Employment Service 
has become an increase in openings and placements. However, 
the organizational structure and philosophy of most local offices 
during the last eight years has not been consistent i-dth this ne;; 
direction. Over the years, staff increases have been for special 
client service programs and employability development of the non- 
competitive applicant who often was not even seeking employment. 
The philoso^iy was to develop job opportunities for the least 
qualified applicant, at the expense of catering to employers, if 
need be. 

In the vast majority of offices, no additional Placement or 
Qnployer Services staff was made available to accomplish the new 
goals. No guidelines were given that would accomplish a redirection 
of staff from WIN, Einployability Development Units, etc. toward 
arployer Services activities, e.g. increasing openings and place- 
nents. No change in policy was announced which v/ould permit less 
emphasis on HRD activities and more on traditional placement 
oriented activity. Neither was a rationale given to the rank and 
file for the change in goals nor the reasons for maintaining the 
organization as is, rather than changing it to cope with the new 
goals • 
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In general it was implied that t Job Bank and J JDS would 
resolve staff resource limitations in reaching the new program 
goals. Experiences to date tend to indicate that these technological 
innovations may only exacerbate the situation. This leads us to the 
next insight. 



FR0(31AM CHtfKES IN TiiB PUBLIC H^PLOYIENT SERVICE \aiL im 
BE KPFBCTIVE, Ha/EVER SOPHISTICATED THE GUIDELINES AND 
TECKNDIXKJIES, IP TTEY ARE NOT SUPPORTED BV KftJOR 0RGAIII2A- 
TIONAL AND STAFF DEVELOIWEJ?r EFFORTS, 



The findings which led to this Program Insight were thoroughly 
discussed in Chapter VI, Organizational and staff developnent does 
not mean a training program on Bnployer Services* techniques or 
other operationally oriented training, it requires a process of 
planned social change v/ithin the institution. This process calls 
for a careful diagnosis of the organization's problem and a planned 
program of change in the structure and functioning of the organiza- 
tion. This may involve a change in the locus of decision-making 
within the organization; the enrichment of many jobs; the improve- 
ment of the technical and interpersonal skills of staff at all 
levels; and, changes in the more onerous aspects of the state Civil 
Service system; all o? which are only examples of the far-reaching 
changes that are necessary in most state agencies. 

This insight holds the key to Project performance, rtie Project 
began with a program oriented approach to change. The Bnployer 
Services ^todel was developed to help increase job listings. Gradually 
in time, it became obvious that the main job was not to create exotic 
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models, but rather to assure program implenentation. The concern 
shifted from proGran content to the process by which programs are 
implemented. Project experience indicates that almost any reasonable 
Baployer Services effort ;-ill increase job listings, if the local 
office ic botn capable of and motivated to properly imrlenenting the 
program. 

Decision raal;ers at the federal, regional and state level, in 
setting directions, cannot make the tacit assumption tliat the staff 
at the local level have either the resources and skills or desire 
to implement ne\; pro£:raras. Occasionally local office staff do, but 
more often ve suspect they -are neitlier fully capable nor villing to 
adjust to and implement a nev program. This should not be inter- 
preted ac an attack upon local level operating persons in the public 
Employment Service. It is, however, a criticism of decision makers 
at all levels who fail to take into consideration the human needs of 
this system. 



PROGRAM INSIGHT 6 

IN THE SHORT RUN, THE INCREASE IN THE VOLUME OP JOB 
LISTINGS IS NOT LIKELY TO BE ACCOMPANIED BY AN IMPROVE- 
MQJT IN TOE QUALITY OP THE JOBS LISTED. 



While the volume of job listings increased dramatically in 
the Demonstration, the quality of the jobs listed improved only 
very slightly (Volume I, Chapter IV). This is not surprising in 
light of the findings on the behavior of employers (Volume I, 
Chapter V). Although employers were willing to place more job 
openings with the local office in the short run, their confidence 
in the local office, did not show any real improvement and in the 
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post t«8t questionnaire most anployers were clearly not willing 
to place their better job listings with the local office. 

Baaed on the findings about employer behavior toward the 
Enployment Service it is reasonable to asstme that if a local 
office maintained a high quality of referrals for a continued 
period of time, it would result in a greater willingness on the 
part of anployers to place better job openings with the office. 
At the same time, however, this would necessitate the local office's 
enhancing the quality of applicants registering with it. 

Given the present resource limitations of the public Employment 
Service end the absence of clear and consistent goals, it is unlikely 
that most local offices can maintain a high quality of referrals 
and even less likely that they can attract a large supply "of- well- 
qualified job applicants. 



PROGRAM INSIGHT 7 
IMPR0VIN3 RELATIONS WIIH EMPLOYERS WILL REQUIRE MUCH MORE 
TIME THAN IT TAKES TO INCREASE JOB OPENINGS. 



A dramaUc short run increase in job listings does not 
necessarily evidence a solid improvement in relations with 
employers. A pattern of employer behavior toward a local office 
was presented at the close of Chapter V. In this design, an 
employer's rating of his relations with the office is largely 
determined by his attitudes toward the office. And, his decision 
to p.ace a large percentage of his job openings there is detemined 
not solely by these attitudes, but also by more tangible factors, 
such as the number of times he is visited by local office repre- 
sentatives and the quality of applicants referred to him. In 
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brief, a chaxige in behavior toward the local office, resulting 
in increased placement of Job openings is likely to presage a 
change in employer acceptance and support of the local office. 

This situation has some potentially dangerous implications, 
particularly in those instances when a state undertakes to 
stimulate a vast increase in openings with the hope that in time 
placements will keep pace. If the design of employer behavior 
IS at all valid, the failure to service openings in the short 
run will quickly lead to a reversal in the volume of openings. 
When the average employer starts to use or expands his use of the 
local office it is usually on a trial basis. Local office 
failure to make prompt, appropriate referrals on an employer »s 
job openings will quickly lead to his refusal to use the local 
office. 



PROGRAM INSIGHT 8 

AN EMPLOYER'S RATING OP THE QUALITY OP APPUCAWTS REFERRED 
TO HIM IS THE SINGLE GREATEST PREDICTOR OP HIS BEHAVIOR 
TOWARD AND REUTIONS WIIH A LOCAL OFFICE, 



Tiiis finding is corroborated by other recent reports^ 
concf ming employers and the Qnployraent Service Snployers want 
qualified applicant s referred to them and basically that is the 
only K ind of applicant they want to hire, Clichen such as "we'll 
send them qualified applicants and every so often we can get them 
to hire a few who ar<jn*t qualified** are not realistic. The 
Employment Service must refer qualified applicants if it is to 
maintain a viable labor exchange function. The major challenge 
confronting the Baployment Service is to find the proper 
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accozunodatlon between Interest In employablllty devcloFoent and 
optimizing job openings and placements. While these goals are 
not mutually exclusive, they easily can become so. This insight 
is not based solely on our Project experience but also on careful 
study of tlie public Onployment Servicers experience over the last 
decade.^ 

Most local offices aie in no position to undertake the type 
of research on employer reUtions that took place in the Demonstra- 
tion. However, a local office may discover the true state of its 
relations with its employers if it selected a stratified random 
sample of employers who use it (See Volume I, Chart 1.1) and 
has these employers rate the quality of applicants referred to 
them 4 This measurement would provide a good indication of how 
employers regard the local office. 



PROGRA*^ INSIGHT 9 

IP THE EMPLOYER SERVICES PR0C2UM IS TO SUCCEED HI IMPROV- 
ING REUTIONS 'Aim EMPLOYERS AND INCREASING JOB LISTINGS 
IT MUST HAVE A FORI'iALLY ORGANIZED UNIT TO E-IPLEI-ENT ITS 
PROPOSALS. 



Our Demonstration experience clearly showed the value of 
having a formally organized Qnplcyer Services Program conaisting 
ofj 

1. An organized unit under a v/orking supervisor 

2. Formally established goals for the program 

5. Accountability and control of Qnployer Services activities 
^. Office-wide coordination of Qnployer Services oriented 
activities 
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If the Etoployer Services Program is to achieve continuing 
acceptance by employers it cannot be a mere residual operation 
in the office. The time and efforts devoted to Employer Services 
cannot be lijnited to such time as remains after all other local 
office functions are accomplished. Chapters II and III and the other 
final report provide sufficient material on this subject that 
it will not be pursued in this suonary section. 



PRCxauM iNsiorr lo 

THE ACTIVITIES OP THE EMPLOYER SERVICES UNIT MUST BE 
INTE(ffiALLY RSUTCD TO THE JOB BANK AND PLACOffilTr 
OPERATIONC« 



USES guidelines correctly suggest that Job Bank be a part 
of the ESnployer Services Unit, These guidelines also suggest 
that Dnployer Services be delivered by an area unit as opposed 
to a local office unit. However, no provision is made for 
structural or organizational modifications according to local 
situations or adaptations to better achieve program objectives. 
In most local office operations, the Employer Services and Place- 
ment operations must work in unison. In our Demonstration, the 
Bnployer Services Unit spent up to ho percent of its time assuring 
that employer job orders were promptly and properly serviced* 
This called for close and continuous comnunicatlons with the 
Placement operation. 

The justification for locating anployer Services in an area 
unit exiats only in those local areas which have several sub-offices. 
Such location also would bring Bnployer Services into close 
proximity with the Job Bank, a highly desirable move* This aove 
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can be accocnpllshed by assigning Qnployer Service leadership » 
coordination, and technical support functions to an area unit, 
and to the central order taking function as well. At the same 
time, Employer Service Representatives, assigned on a geographic 
basis, should be outstatloned in local offices. It this way, 
Employer Services and Placement operations* coordination could 
be maintained at th(» point where the need is greatest* 

In our Demonstration, although the multl office situation 
did not exist, we experimented with several kinds of interfaces 
between Placement and Qnployer Services (See earlier Chapter 
III and VIII) • None of the alternatives was particularly 
successful. As of this time, it is not clear what constitutes the 
best organizational linkage between the Placement and Qspioyer 
Services operations within a local office* However, there is no 
question in our mind that the relationship must be a close one* 



PRO(aiAM INSIGHT 11 

LOCAL LABOR MUUCET INFORMATION CAN BE AN INVALUABLE TOOL 
FOR EFFECTIVELY OFERATINO AN EMPLOYER SERVICES PROGRAM* 



The &Bployer Services Unit made extensive use of local labor 
market inforaatlon in all aspects of the Demonstration Qopl'^yer 
Services Program (See Chapter III and the other final report for 
details)* Local IXL was used in identifying '*key employer^** to 
contact; planning the contacts; developing plans of oervice for 
"key employers;** and, local IMI was provided to employers aa a 
service of the local office* It was also used as a bench mark for 
assessaent of program accomplishments* 
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The use of local liH iir.prcved the manasement of the Baployer 
Services Unit, by helping the supervisor to optimise tiie Unit**? 
limited resources; only high potential employers were contacted and 
the well planned contacts were quite effective ♦ Also, many 
employers rated the provision of Ull as a valuable service. 



PROGJUUM III3IGHT 1? 

TJE VOLUr-E OP a^PLOYER VISITS AND OTHER COWTACTS ARE 
HIGHLY CORREUIED \JVm RELATIONS :/ITJ! ET-IPLOYERS AJJD THE 
PERCENTAGE OP JOB OFEimJGS THEY PLACE Mim T?!E LOCAL 
OPPICE. 



anployer visits, PTCs and mailings can have positive influences 
on employers. The Demonstration experiences also indicate Uie need 
for carefully planned and executed employer visits (See Volume I, 
Chapter III for details). Merely making; a lar^e number oi .irployer 
visits, is not thr.t effective a means of increasing; job listings, 
unless the visits are well-planned and executed, it should be 
noted tJiat in the test city '^here visits were carefully planned 
and selectively made, there '..'as a high correlation bet'.:een the 
volume of visits and the percent of jobs listed by a fiiro. In the 
oontrol city where visits were loosely planned there was almost no 
correlation with jobs listed. However, a large volume of visits, 
even casual ones, appears to be highly correlated with relations 
vfith employers; the more visits, the better the relations (See 
Volume I, Chapter V). 

The preceding discussion of basic program insights which need 
to be taken into account as requisites to program effectiveness 
cannot be regarded as all inclusive » Limitations inherent in the 
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Demonstration prcclu'Je t!:is. ::everthcless, toeetiier t!;ey 
constnuto a rat-ier formidable array wliich .night well serve as 
guideponts to any atterD^^ to bring about a more erfective local 
Employer Services procram. Soae of Uieoe insichts are dealt with 
in other sections of Uiis Volume and in Volume II. 

AltJiouf^li the Project was of value in developing; innovative 
approaches to Qnployer SejMces activities and brine. nc int-;) focus 
program considerations xvhich hitherto havf. been scattered. xt« 
scope was limited and many unanmrered questions remain. The 
concluding Chapter deals with these unanswered ruestions. 
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Greenleigh Associates, First Year Report . July, 1972, prepared 
for the U, S. Department of Labor, Manpower A<taini9tr«tion, 
Office of Research and Deaonstratlon, Washlneton, D* C*; 
and Report Of Ttie National Bnployers* Coanittee For latprove- 
ment of The State Bpployment Services , July, 1972, prepared 
for the U* S* Departnent of Labor, Manpower Adnlnlstratlon, 
Washington, D* C* 20210* 
Glblin and Levine, Op« Clt* , Chapter I. 
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CHAPTBl VIII 
SOMK ISStJES REQPIRIIIO FTOTHER EXPLORATICT? 

Aa mtntioned «l«eipAere in this voluae, the Projtct from the 
outset was subject to limiUtions of involvenent, longevity, and 
cerUin other factors related to the test area and office. It 
was never conteaplRted that an l8-aonth Research and De»pna\rAtion 
Project, in a single local office, couXd provide conclusive answers 
to hll the questions affecting the Qnployer Services program 
activities much less the operations of the entire public Einploy- 
ment Service. Nonetheless, it was inevitable that Project experience 
would point to conditions and problems requiring further exploration 
and perhaps experimentation. Althou^h these matters go beyond the 
limits assigned to the Demonstration, tliey nonetheless may deserve 
study since they are likely to affect the success of a local Ebployer 
Services procrnn. 

TfiE LOMG R'j:; r-n>ACT of TICE DB^OmmTION 

Ti«e, itself, may thi\>w li^Jit on a number of quesUons in the 
Employer Services progra-n which as yet are not resolved. The data 
in this volume is based on only nine montiis* actual testing of 
the Qnployer Services Demonstration ^^odel, February - September 
1972. Our limiU^d Model eventually involved most of the operations 
within the local office, as well ao relations with employers and 
even, indirectly, with applicants, since it v/ould be unrealistic 
to expect major changes alonr. so many fronts in only nine months, 
S'?veral unanswered questions remain: 

Is t!ie substantial increatjc in openincs only r. short-run 
phenomenon and vnll the rr^vc oi* ineroase fall off" 
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• If '>;^r.in«» keep incPeMin« «t ft »ub«t«nUal r*t«, 
what will h^i-i^ia to plftceaentt? Will the op between openin«« 
and plftceoents lurrow or widen? 

The Project did not Mke « tubetmUve effort with 
public eervice employers. What iapect would iuch an effort have 
had? 

• BBPloytr attitudes toward the test city locsl office did 
not appreciably improve in the short tiae available. Would they 
inprove over the lone run? 

• In the absence of the Project's influence will all the 
gains be dinsipated? 

• Will the attitudes of local office aUff in both cities 
crow more negative toward their Jobs, Job Bank, etc.? 

• What wore can be accomplished throuch etnployers* efforts— 
not only in tlje cooaittees— but as volunteers in advancing public 
objectives? 

• Will the ESaployer Services Unit's attempts to open and 
maintain lines of cofflcwr^cation with other agencies in the 
couwunity culainate in jaore positive and more active relationships 
with them? 

• The Project made extensive use of media, including specially 
prepnred TV announcements. However, such acUvities usually require 

a considerable time before their effect on end result variables 
(placements and openings) objectively can be measured. What will be 
the eventual impact (assuming continued use) of media on increasing 
openings and placements in the local office? 

• What other built-in elements, in addition to organization, 
trainin^t accountability, etc., will assure continuity of an 
Qaployer Services program? 

er|c ^ 



REKJCATIJ!* OF THE MMOTiSTRATlON 
MODEL IN 0T13R LOCAI. OFFICES 

The Denonstration's envirotmnt has b«^. described i*: detail 
in this -/olumc. The test city was a laedl^-tized Midnestern city 
with A very diversified econu&y* Tie local office waff staffed by 
appro xiaately persons and a Job Bank. While oan^* local offices 
throughout the country proU>b.>,y face cooparable situations, many 
more do not» which leads to several inportant questions s 

* K^w repUcable is the Model in the approxijnately 1*300 
less specialized and often rurally-located local offices will, 
fewer tlian 15 persons on staff? 

* How meaningful is the Kodel in the approximately 1^ 
highly specialized offices, usually located :n lar^e metropolitan 
areas, witli otaffs in excess of 50 persons? 

* The Denonstration Model placed great emphasis on the 
c^ose involvement of Qaployer Services staff with local office 
staff, to assure service on employer orders* How replicabXo is 
tlie i'*4odeX in locales where fiaployer Services are delivered on an 
area basis and Quployer Services staffs dc not report to or wor> 
closely with the local office? 

* How replicable ifi the Demonstration l^dtl jn an office 
where Pl^ ceacat (employer) Services are separate from Applicant 
Services (employ ability developoent) , i*e, t.^"* atinicture reromm^nde^l 
in the **Vickery Report**?^ 

Unenploycent Insurance and Relations "iUi_anp?_oyers 

Our Project experience irith employers ctt:.tudes tcard v loo- 
ployment conpensation clostly parallels that of another similar 
Research and Demonstration Project.*" In Uotij Projects anployer 
Advisory Conmittees were used and tliese coataittees were unaniinously 
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he stile towards the adninistratlon of the Ttoemploynent Insurance 
Coflipensatlon Program. Specifically, they felt that many persons 
received benefits who didn't merit them, such as employees fired 
for the employer deemed "just cause," and thsy felt that the 
local offices didn't devote sufficient time and effort to getting 
U.I* claimants back on the Job* 

While roost of these employers were less than totally objective 
in ttieir criUciams of the U*I* program, there is little quest: >n 
that they were laihappy with this program which, by their own 
admission, negatively influences their dealings with the Einploy- 
ment S«. 3, 

Neither Research and Demonstration Project truly addressed 
itself to this problem, as it involved a^.other division {U*I*). 
Little was learned on how to improve this situation. Therefore, 
this area requires study of the follovrilng questions: 

• I^hat would be the impact on openings and placements of 
a complete (geographic) separation of the E*S* and U*I* offices? 

• Could an active U.I* public information progxam mitigate 
the negative attitudes of employers toward LM*? 

• Would giving U*I* offices satellite Job Information 
Services help mitigate negative employer attitudes toward U*I*? 

• l/hat would be the impact on placements and relations with 
employers of a closer tie betv;een E*S* and U*I*, with more emphasis 
on assisting U*x, claimants? 

LINKAGES -^T-ZEEN APPLICANT SERVICES AND EIIPLOYSl SERVICES 

A3 mentioned throughout this volume, the difficulty was not 
in increasing job listings, but in servicing a largely increased 
volume of Job listings* TJimughout the Demonstration, the Project 
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wor'iied with local office staff m Qnployer Servicer,, Applicant 
Services, and Job Bank Central Conti^>l to try to enii.-uice tiie 
office's capability to promptly and proporly service open job 
orders. The hintorj' our limited ^uccer.ser. and failure:; is veil 
documented, especially in Chapterr; II, III and IV. I:i 3;iriroary, 
although many nake-shift approacheo were attemptod, no final 
solutions were found to the problerri of linlcing (integratinf:) 
Employer and Applicant Cervices, rrii? failure raises some very 
i-TiPortant questions: 

• l-Jhat trould be the impact on openinrs, placement:? and 
relations '.rith employers of placmr; Job Bam: operations under 
Einployer Services? 

• Taking tho above a step further, what would be the imnact 
on openinrs, placements, and relations vd.t:i employers of placm^^ 
Job Bank and placement intervie«-inf under anr^loyer Services'' In 
testing this last que*; t ion, several othern arise: 

Vhat impact v'ould this approach have on services 
to the competitively disadvantaged and r.inorities'' 

What impact would this approach have on relations 
vjith other manpower and social agencies in the community? 

• This question, already developed in a slightly different 
context, is important enough to be repeated: ;;hat would be the 
effect on linkages between Applicant and Einployer Services, if 
Bnployer Services were delivered on an area basis and Applicant 
Services on a local office basis? 

JOB INFORMATION SERVICES FOR MANAGING LOCAL OFFICE SERVICES 

One major reason for the failures of the local office to 
adequately service the larger volume of openings which resulted from 
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Demonstration activities was a shortage of staff resources. It 
r.eems unlikely that the public Employment oervices' staffing vdll 
te increased in tlie near future. This means thaz if the volume of 
ti'ansactions is to be increased, this additional volume \d.ll have 
to be handled by existing staffing levels, J,I,D,S, represents 
an improved approach for assisting Job ready applicants in the 
jot search and supports the placement operation in its efforts to 
service employers' job orders. The test city local office did not 
have a J.I.D.S. in operation, a situat-on which brings up some 
<^uestions that need examination: 

'Joule the existence of a J,I,D,S, permit placement inter- 
viewers to be redirected to more professional activities, such as 
\/crking more intensively \n.th employers on filling difficult orders 
through Einployer Services oriented techniques? 

Assuming different types of procedures to safeguard 
employer interests, what would be the impact on openings, place- 
ments, and relations with employers of this kind of redirection of 
placement staff? 

vmat kinds of staff development activities v;ould be required 
to adequately prepare placement staff to perfonn their enlarged job 
tasks at high s'tandards of performance? 

LINKAGES WITH OmER KEY COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS 

Chapter III briefly discussed the limited efforts by the Project 
to build bridges to key institutions in the cotnrounity. A difficulty 
encountered in this effort is probably faced by all local offices* 
attempts to extend woricing r*elations with other connunity institu- 
tions, i.e. many of these institutions perceive themselves to be in 
competition with the local Employment Service, as often these insti- 
tutions perform Job development and placement functions for their 
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special clientele. In trying to \tork out cooperative working 
relationships, both the local office and competitive institutions 
wer^ hesitant to give up any of their functions. To further 
complicate this situation, the revenue sharing act has given 
additional influence to the local executives. This situation 
leads us to fonnulate some questions inquiring further study: 

' In light of the current trend toward more local control 
of manpower prosr^ms and services, vdiat is a proper and viable 
role for the ESnployment Service to play? 

What should its relationship be to the local 

CAMPS (MAPCs, etc.)? 

What Joint working relationships should be engendered 

with CAPS, Urban Leagues, etc.? 

• On a more specific note, USES guidelines recomruend that 
the local office (ES) share Job Bamt with other community institu- 
tions involved in some form of Job development and placement. If 
this is done, vAiat will be the ijnpact for the local office (ES) 
on its openings, placements, and relations with employers? 

What roadblocks would be set up by either party 

to this Job Ban!t shtiring arrangement and ho;: can they be 

eliminated? 

The sharing of Job Bank with these institutions 
implies a concern with coinnunity-^/ide employment absorption 
and not the narrower concern of local office placements. V/hat 
criteria can be developed to measure the local office's 
performance \^en it shares Job Bank with these other 
institutions? 
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EAoIC C0:;SlDEiiATI0N3 COir-X)!; ?G 
PROGriAlJl a::: PiUORITY CKAN03C 

Thir; exten'*,ive list of questions, wi.ile only a sanpline of 
the if sues, •.•ou^d represent a mjor research and demonstration 
effort* sizicc zio sine^le project could possibly avidrcss itself tc 
all of them, ^ever-il projects, cone relatively lont-term in 
nature, iroul-^ r<^cuireO if each of tTioce questionn -.-as to be 
properly stuJicd. 

Beyo.%d Iho ^^uestions tlicmaelves, every study underta>;en should 
consider three fund.-ynental issues: first, tiio efect of the nc:; 
procram chances on all other aspects of local office operations; 
second, tJie problems of procrara implerncntation; and third, tJie 
impact of the changes on staff morale within t:.c local office. 

Oxxr Project experience clearly sho;:s that you cannot makp 
major changes in one aspect of operations v/ithout affecting other 
operations in a local office. In our Demonstration, Etoployer Services 
ectivities were vastly increased id.thout proportional increased 
support to the placement operation. As this volume points out, the 
situation produced some negative side effects. A Project attempting 
to change and study the major aspects of operations should be pre- 
pared to monitor the effect of this change on other key aspects of 
office operations. 

Most projects vri.ll discover that the easiest piiase of any 
attempt to change an operation{s) in the Employment Service will be 
the design of the Demonstration Model. In our Demonstration, putting 
together an Employer Services Program (Model) was relatively easy. 
In fact, USES guidelines already spelled out a very elaborate 
Bnployer Services Program. However, designing a Model is one thingi 
implementing it in an operational Einployment Service local office is 
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another. The most serious difficulty for any project will be 
program implementation. 

In the design of any program ::odel there are t\/o major 
elements: content and process. The content of the Model is the 
program components; in our Demonstration these were Employer 
Services activities. The key to success lies in the process used 
to implement the Model. The process concerns the realities of 
operational life, whereas the program Model is the ideal state 
to be achieved. The process oriented aspects of the Demonstration 
must be concerned with achieving cooperation within tJie institu- 
tion vrfiich v/ill have to implement the ne\; program Model. Hou 
the Project goes about achievini; this cooperation from operating 
staff ultimately will determine the extent to which the new Model 
will be implemented and largely the outcomes the Model does or 
does not produce. 

A final issue that should be of concern to every one of these 
potential studies is the impact of the program changes on the 
morale and productive capability of local operating staff. Chapter 
VI elaborates our views on the importance of this issue. Program 
changes initiated with little or no concern for the human assets 
of the local office probably will, in the long-run, fail to achieve 
tiieir desired ends. This lesson should have been made clear by 
the sad experiences during the last decade of program innovation 
and change. The best conceived program will flounder on the 
bureaucratic rocks if the needs and genuine concerns of operating 
staff are not g^ven proper consideration. 
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1. Report cC the ::&t.onr.l iisployern' Coianittcc, 0] . Jit. 

Grccnleibl. Asboci-^tT , £:<^<?i imcntr,". an^ l>f:iaomtrrtior4 Project 
to Detcrming -'ayr :>f Incrcrrinf. l^rloyc-ro' Ut i :iz>.tlcn of 
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FACTOR AMALYSI3 IMlgRPRETATlON 



APPENDIX li_ 
FACTOR AMALY3IS IKTERPBETATIO:! 
PROCEDURE 

The Biploytr tnd Local Office ttAff quettioimiret contained 
questions which were designed to explore a maber of differwit 
areas. Iliese questionnaires containad a large maber of questions 
designed to tap a rariety of attitude areas, ranging from general 
attitudes and dispositions to speci. j attitudes concerning a 
variety of subject matter. 

When deUing with large numbers of atUtudinal items, at least 
two considerations make it advisable to perfom preliminary analyses 
aimed at reducing the mass of data. First, it is extremely difficult 
to thoroughly inspect all possible interrslaUonships of items with 
each other when the number of items becomes large. If, for example, 
we wished to study the interrelationships among 150 items by correlat- 
liJg every item with ever/ other item, this would yield a matrix of 
22,500 correlation coefficients. Thus, some fonn of preliminary 
analysis is desirab}-> to reduce the data to manageable proportions. 

A second consideration has to do with the unreliability of 
single scale items. Numerous authors^ in tiie area of psychometrics 
have demonstrated that single items have low internal consistency, 
as well as rery low test-retest reliability. This is true for I.Q. 
and other educational tests, but is particularly so in the case of 
items measuring social attitudes, as Nunnaiy^ among others, has 
pointed out. Davis^ has demonstrated that even highly structured 
attitude scale items which have been -jarefuliy pre-tested— such as 
those contained in Osgood Semantic Differential,^ have very low 
test-retest reliability when used singly. 
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Thert ar« a nunber of sUtistlcal tooU which u$r b« us«d to 
deal with these probl«md« Factor anaiytis is one of th« aoat us«ful 
and %fidtly used tools of this sort. It is a statistical Uchniqua 
which can be used for the pr«liainary analysis of data in such a 
way as to serve the twin aias of reducing the data to sana^eablt 
proportions and of obtaining coaposits acores >^ich are siioiificantly 
iBore reliable than sin«lt scale items. Factor analysis is essentially 
a procedure designed to suonarize a correlation matrix by finding 
clusters of items that tend to han« together. The clusters or 
factors that result from this analysis represent dimensions which 
reflect the underlying psychological structure of the subjects* 
responses to the items. Of course, the factors or dimensions that 
result are limited by the responses which constitute the input f*ata. 
The responses, in turn, ar*^ determined by the nature of the items 
being used and by the nature of the subjects giving the responses, 
as well as by other variables. With these considerations in mind, 
we will examine the results obtained from the use of factor analysis, 
used here as an exploratory tool designed to reduce our rather 
extensive data to a manageable nunber of interpjretsble dimensions. 

Our analysis utilized a PCVARIM (Principal Components Factor 
Analysis with Varimax HoUtions) program, which provides means, 
standard deviations and a complete correlation matrix of input 
variables. Principal Axis factors are orthogonally rotated, in 
accordance with the Varimax criterion* This program provides 
multiple varimax solutions in one run* This program was used in 
conjunction with a versatile Composit^^ Score program* 

These programs, and other minor programs used by the Project 
were run on the CDC6600 &t the Atomic Energy CoamissionAew York 
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ttalvftrtity CoopuUne C«nt«r &t tht Courant Institute of Math** 
sAticAl Soitnces, in N«w York city. 

Biq^loyr Schtdule Reaults 

T>»e pv Ust mployr questloniulre had 29 ldk«rt-8tyl« 
ittirs. The post test queatlonnalrt lutd only those Iteos which 
hna clustered on one of the three scsles (fsctors). Hiis reduced 
the nuRbcr of Liker^s'^le iteos on the post test questionnaire 
to 22 1 21 items on the three factors and one new itea (#21, on the 
post test Questionnaire). The response to these questions formed 
an ordinal scale varying from i (strongly disagree) to 7 (strongly 
agrte). The values obtained from the responses to these original 
29 items by l82 employers in the te9t city and 2f> in the control 
city for whoa we have complete data were factor analyzed and yielded 
three factors which seemed to be clearly interpretkxble. Pre and 
post test composite scores were r«cslculated using the reduced 
number of it«ms. 

In the post test analysis the factors were more clearly identified 
and titled* The factors ares 

Factor 1* This fsctor is one oi' favorable versus unfavorable 
attitudes towards govemsextt intervention in the functioning of 
local labor markets* 

Factor 2. This factor is best described as a positive versus a 
negative attitude toward using the services of a local employment 
aenriee office. 

Factor 3. la beat described as a positive versus a negative 
attitude toward the quality of services pi^vided by a local office. 

the interpretation) of the factors was m^ poaaible by inspection 
of the hi^iest loading items on each factor* to detenaine what they 
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have in comoon* Of course nAmln^ the factor is a matter of Jude- 
ni«nt and may be open to several interpretation* ♦ The reader should 
innpect Uie actual items on ejtch factor in order to get a fee li Jig 
lor the naraes wc have Ijsted above. Table A.l presents the descrip- 
tions and reference nunbers of selected it^CiS which have the highest 
loadings on each of these thr>« Variaax rotated factors, together 
wiUi V\e factor loading for each item and the percent variance 
accounted for by each factor. For the post test coapuUtions, only 
those Items with varijuax loadings of .50 or greater were retained 
for calculating the post test composite scores. 

Local Office StAff Results 

The pre test local office staff questionnaire had 64 Likert- 
style items. The post teft questionnaire used only those items 
which had clustered on one of the foxir scales (factors). This 
drastically reduced the number of items to ?8. Pour new items 
dealing with staff attitvides to the Project were added to this 
questionnaire. Pre and post test composite scores were recalculated 
using the reduced number of items. As di8CU9sed in Chapter VI, 
Factors 3 and 4 did not have sufficiently high Alpha scores to 
be very usable. While the;<e two scales are presented in this 
Appendix the reader should view them with considerable caution. 

Factor 1. Is best described as a positive versus a negativ<i 
attitude toward the respondent's Job, as measured by a number of Job 
sacisfaction items* 

Pactor 2. Is a positive versus a nega^v<» attitude toward 
Job Bank. 

Factor 3. This complex scale can best be described as a 
positive versus negative attitude toward the role of the agency, 
especially as it involvss the non-competitive Job seeker. 
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y^ctcr rhlM Acait alto 4uit# eoapXnx lAd can b« btat 
dtsexlbtd at a poaitlTa vtraua a oasativa attitude toifard th9 local 
of flea daUvariiic a broad array of atrrieaa to oil appllcaata and 
««pXo7«ra. 

Tt9 i&tarpratatlon vaa aadt pottlblt by latptctlon of tha 
hithe«t-loadifl« itaai on wh factor to daUmint *<hat -Uity have 
in coMon* Of couraa« naBlnc ^« factor la a sattar of judcvant 
and optn to aavaral intarpraUtiona* The rtadar a^ould inspire t 
tha actual itMU on each factor to 8«t a fttilnc foi th« nasHS 
we have listed above* Table A.2t which iollowa this section* 
praaenta the descriptions and refsrance numbers ef aelected itaei* 
which have the highest loading* on each of these four Varift^^.' 
routed factora, togetSier with the factor-loading for each 5.t€« 
and the percentaae variance accounted for by each factor. 
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Ppotnotes 

1* Crcnba^h, Op^ Clt* 

2* J. P. Nunnaly, Tests and Meaaxirementa , McGraw Hill, New York, 
1959. 

3» Earl E. Davis, A Methodological Study of Behavioral and 

Senentic Differential Scale Relevant to Intereiiltural Nego- 
tiations , University of Illinois, Department of Psychology, 
Urbana, I966* 

4* E. Osgood, J* Suci, and P. H» Tannenbaum, The Measure- 
ment of Meaning « Iftiiversity of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1957« 
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Table A.l Factor Analysis of 29 Employer Attitudinal items (N=207) 
Selected Items Prom These Varixnax Rotated Factors 



Varimajc Cum. 
Item Rotated Pet. Pet. 

Loadings Var. Var. 



Factor I: Attitude Toward Government Intervention In 
The Functioning of Local Ubor Markets 



5 Most government sponsored hiring 
and training programs are of 

little benefit to employers. -.56 

6 There are already sufficient 
equal opportunity regulations and 
manpower training programs? *diat 
is lacking is a real desire on 

the part of these people to work. -.73 

7 Most businesses in this area are 
doing their fair share to help 
alleviate the unemployment 
problems of veterans, minorities 

and other special groups. -.64 

8 The applicants who apply for a 
Job today are not as good as 

those of ten (10) years ago. -.65 

12 President Nixon's Executive 
Order No. 11598, requiring all 
government contractors to place 
their job openings with the State 
BDployment Service is an xinwarranted 
invasion of private enterprises. -.61 

13 The State Bnployment Service devotes 
most of its time and efforts to 
finding jobs for special applicants, 

such as veterans and minorities. -.49 

15 Most persons receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits do not 
make sincere efforts to find 
another job. -.63 

13.8 13.8 

Factor II j Attitudes Toward Using the Services Of A 
Local Office 



3 I don't object to being con- 
tacted by the many coonunity 
agencies involved with job 
placement. .61 
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Table A>1 (con*t,) 



VariiBAX C\n« 

Item Item Routed Pet, Pet. 

Number Loadings Var. Var, 



9 Govenaaent must play a much 
greater role in alleviating 
many aocial and economic 
problems that burden our 
society. ,30 

10 I would be positively inclined 

toward telephoning my Job openings 

into a centralized unit that made 

them imnediately available to 

many agencies in the coomunlty, ,58 

16 The anployment Service represents 
the largest single source for 
hiring disadvantaged woz^ers in 
this cooiDunity. ,38 

20 Under nomal economic conditions 
I would like to receive more 
personal contacts from representa- 
tives of the State Onployment 
Service. ,58 

23 The provision of area labor market 
infomation to private employers is 
one of the most valuable services 
provided by the State Employment 
Service. ,58 

2k The state Employment Service has 
made a positive contribution to 
my operations during the last 12 
months . , 55 

27 I would consider listing all my 
job openings with the state 
anployment Service. ,68 



12.3 26a 



Factor III: Attitude Toward the Quality of Services 
Of a Local Office 



1 The main problem with using the state 
Employment Service as a source of 
new employees is that it seldom 
refers qualified job applicants. -.59 
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Table A.l (con*t.) 



Varimax Curt* 
Rotated Pct • Pet • 
Loadings var, Var, 

17 Tiie Employment Service is more 
concerned with service to job 
applicants than service to 

employers, ~,6^ 

18 The state Bnployment Service 
should provide employers with 
services other than just job 

ireferrals, -,49 

19 I am hesitant to place my job 
openings for highly skilled, semi- 
professional, and professional 
positions with the state Employment 
Service, ^,55 

21 The Einployment Service staff 
members do not possess the 
expertise necessary to pre-screen 
applicants for my job openings, -.70 

29 The Eiaployment Service must be 
substantially changed to become 
more responsive to applicants 
and employers or it eventually will 
be discontinued. -,58 

12.3 58.4 



Table A,2 Factor Analysis of 64 Local Office Staff Attitudinal 
Items {N«84) Selected Items Prom These Varimax 
Rotated Factors 



Varimax Cum. 
Rotated Pct. Pct. 
Loadings Var. Var. 





Factor It Job Satisfaction 




7 


Our local office provides effective 






services to both employers and 






applicants. 


.60 


9 


There is too little coonunication 






az^ sharing of responsibilities 






for assisting applicants between 






£,S* and U.I* at the local level. 


-.42 
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Table A. 2 (Con't.) 



Item 
Number 



Item 



Variaax Cum, 
Rotated Pet, Pct, 
loadincs Var, Var, 



26 Many applicants are presently 
turned away from the loeal 
offiee without having reeeived 
serviee sueh as, job referral, 
job development, counsellirig, 
referral to training prognuns 
and supportive serviees, e^;e, 

55 One of the most negative aspeets 
of Civil Serviee is that it 
prevents employees from advancing 
as quiekly as they should, while 
protecting marginal employees 
from being discharged, 

36 The lack of privacy in the branch 
office makes it that much more 
difficult to properly do my job, 

57 The working conditions at the 

branch office (hours, adequacy of 
facilities, cleanliness, noise level, 
etc) are, in general, satisfactory, 

33 I get a good deal of personal satis- 
faction from my daily association 
with my co-workers in the branch 
office, 

^0 I often don't get the kind of 

cooperation from my fellow workers 
that would enable me to do my job 
well, 

42 I usually find myself in agreement 
with the existing policies and 
practices of my state agency. 

45 The activities perforaed by my 
branch office make a valuable 
contribution to the commmity. 

46 My job would be more satisfying 
if I were allowed to make more 
decisions on my own, 

47 I spent too much time performing 
job duties that are below my level 
of competence. 



.56 



.57 



.59 



,68 



.45 



-.62 



,64 



.66 



-.45 



-•65 
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Tabu k.2 (Con't^) 



VarixBiLX Cum* 

It«Q It«D Rotated Pet* Pet* 

Kiaiber Loadinga Var* Var* 

48 I*a often givan job dutlta and 
rtsponsibilltlea without having 
the authority to aaaure that they 
are aueeeaafully iapieotnted* -•T? 

31 At our braneh off iee there la 

equal treataent for all employees* •^O 

32 Ihe role of my auperviaor ahould be 
to make the deeiaions and inatruet 

me on what I*m to do* *37 

33 I*m aeldom inforaed about how I*m 
performing my job* -•^i 

3^ Uttle or no eonalderatlon la given 

to my Ideas by my auperviaor* -.^l 

61 CooBunity agenelea involved in job 
developoMnt ahould be given Job 
Bank viewera* -•^6 

64 The Employment Sendee must be 
radieally ehanged to beeone more 
reaponalve to applleanta and 
employera or It will eventually be 
dlaeontinued* -.48 

.1?7 .127 



Paetor lit Job Bank 

13 BBployment Serviee braneh of flees 
ahould be given the authority and 
reaponslbillty to eoordinate all 
job development aetivitiea between 
other agencies within their loeal 
eooBunitiea* -*39 

\k Job development is, pertiaps, the 
single moat important activity 
perfoxved by the braneh office. -*43 

27 There ahould be a separate unit at 
the braneh office wixh primary 
reaponslbllity for individual job 
development with job-ready 
applicants* -*43 
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Table A,2 (cont.) 



V&rimax Cum. 
Item Rotated Pet* Pet. 

^^^^ Loadinga Var. Var. 

49 In the course of performing my 
job duties at the branch office, 
I would like to become more involved 
with employers and other groups in 
the corarounity, -.i^j 

55 The Job Bank will make a substantial 
improvement in the way the branch 
office services both employers and 
applicants, ^^^j 

56 The Job Bank will reduce the amount 

of paper work in the branch office, -,52 

57 The Job Bank will improve job 
placement activities for the dis- 
advantaged. .,7^ 

5S The Job Bank should result in an 

increase in job listings, -.69 

59 The Job Bank is good in theory, but 
it really isn't practical for our 

branch office. ^53 

60 Over a period of time, many employers 
ifiill become disenchanted with the Job 
Bank, because it depersonalizes branch 
office relations with them. .61 

8.0 ,207 



Factor Illt Attitude Regarding the Role of the Local 
Office in Relation to Applicants 

2 The primary function of an Employment 

Service should be job placement. -.39 

8 Our branch office should only be con- 
cerned with job placement, leaving 
job developnent and the provisions of 
training and supportive services to 
other agencies} such as the CAP'St 
NAB-JOBS, etc. ..57 

16 CooBunity agencies should be given 
exclusive responsibility for provid- 
ing job development, placement, 
training and supportive services to 
the disadvantaged, -«4o 
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Tablt A.2 (con't.) 



VariMx cvn* 
Rotattd Pet, Pet. 

9wt\Mr Loadings Var. Var. 



19 The majority of enployers are 
hesitant to place Job orders with 
the branch office, because they 
believe they will not hare qtiality 
Job-ready aw>licant8 referred to 

them* ^^47 

20 Most enployers in this city only 
want to hire the most qualified Job 
applicants for relatively low wages* -.42 

24 One of the reasons why many employers 
hesitate to place Job orders with 
the branch office is the poor quali"^ 
of applicants that come into the 
branch office. -^55 

50 A major reason irtiy I stay with the 
state Baployment Service is Job 
security. .^45 

65 As was true of so maqy programs in 
the past, the Job Bank' vrill be gone 
and vertually forgotten within two 
years. 



6.0 .267 



Factor IV: ittitude Regarding the Delivery of Services 

4 The Bnploymeiit Service should pro- 
vide a broad range of manpower 
services to ill levels of applicants 
and employers;. ^45 

10 The U.I. office should hive Job 
Bank readers and have the responsi- 
bility for interviewing and referring 
claimants to Jobs. -^39 

11 The law that necessitates the 
registering of all U.I. claimants 
at the branch office is a waste of 
valuable staff time. -.60 

13 Local comunity agencies engaging 
in Job developaent don't possess 
the professional expertise of our 
branch office staff. -,55 
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TmbU A. 2 (con't.) 



Zt«a 
NuBber 



Routed Pet. Pet. 
LoAdinss Var. Vat. 



18 Th«r« is 80 mueh eo«petltlon 
b€tw««n the &plo3»ent Serviee 
and the eoonunity ageneles 
perfoming Job develop&ent that 
It is unlikely they ean eoordinate 
their Job developnent eetivities. -.39 

23 Given present staff lag eondi lions » 
every applieant registering with 
the braneh office, who is Job- 
ready, should have the opportunity 
to review Job possibilities with a 
plae«ment interviewer. .58 

28 The braneh offiee would be more 
effeetive if it liaited provision 
of serviees to U*I. claimants and 
other Job-ready elaimants (applieants 
having saleable skills), 

yi My salary is fair, relative to my 
duties and responsibilities at 
the braneh office. .Ij8 



5.9 .327 
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APPEMPg XI i 

POST TEST ftUEsnowai^ 

* Boployer QuvstionnAire 

* Local Office Questionnaire 
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MlCn.GAN tMPLOy.M£NT SECURITY COMVilSSiON 
APPLIED BtHAViORAL RESEARCH, iNC 
Research 4nd DcmonsUdtion Project 



2ear Pa. ticipating Enpiovv-ri 

Oc^obe^ your orcxMsation was /.md enoj^ to supply data for a stuoy 
sysn-ort^ oy tr.c .'•.'icio^ S^ployn^-nt Secjxity Cosms3:.on. 

; „ yo- r.-y rc-c:..i, tr.e Prir.iry purpose of the rt^iy was to detcraine how 
'.Z^Z, wor.:r.^ tw*ou.:r. Vr.^ Crinc Rapids Office, can improve services to 
ycj LT.u o"w..er c-aployers ir. tnis arta. Sased on tne infomuition supplied by 
Ciopi;.*;.t:.ve firra^ S'^ci i5 yoar ovr;, an extensive prograa of employer services 
sr.c r^*aticr.;> was irplener.tcc at tr.e Grand Rapids Branch Office. 

'.0 .sr. aja.n as^tir.^ you ^o participate by cospletins a self-ad^nistered 
^jwcs'w.srr.iirc t.-iit 1.111 pro vice us vr-th inforsation to detercine t.he effect 
c; t.Ms r,t< effort on eaployers. This i.nfonsation will enable us to oake 
r.Cfcec iZr.'ov(iZ<i:.z& m t:.e prograa so that we can better serve you and 
ot.'.er <rs.i.loyc rs m v.i: area. 

'...c H-';:'tion.;uirc i.is been reduced and snould taXe LESS r:iA.V CTrJTSS to 
CK::pUtC'. Wc v;oulc be grateful if you, or the principal nirin^ authority 
of your crcir.LSttion, ^ould complete it, 

'.V.t :1CC :s co."Lpostc of f*o cistinct civisicis. ?ne :'*ar.pov;cr Division is 
rc;pc.-;-i for placcric.n Lr.< ot.-.er car.powcr ser/icea to ootn employers and 
ipp-.ca.^tj. ?r.c •wi.';e-f.?loyr:c.''.t Cairjcnsatioft Division li responciole for 
s^.Lr.i^tori.-.^ c -.-plo>':r.t.-.i insurar.cc benefit proc-^- Tne itc.-as in tr.e 
itl^c.vC Q-cCt.irj'..*:re re.'cr cs.lv to t.-:e .v^n?o>-cr Divijion . ?l<»ii3e try to 
#.tep t.'.i£ cisti.';ct:on m air.v. w'-en respor.dinc to t.'iis questionnaire. 

Zr. or«v.r to l^z^vc vi^t ir.t s^jc/ is accurate, tf.ct it truly reflects the 
vit 0." i broic r«VA of et>Xoyers, it is esser.ti:.! that yci ro^.ponn 

to I.;..* : t -.c «.von if yo« r.:ivc never asca tr.e services of 

-ji.r.cy. A..1 .n/on^.tic; v.ii; a^ain be treated anonynous^ly; t.'iat is, 
;*.«.tor.c<.r.tt not ot idc.''.t:.f lea . 

Vo..:- CO c. tion is «.scc.';tii* i.*; z,LMnz tne ulti.'^ite results of t.ns activity 
so.' w.'ic^:.. to firrs m tn.:, area. 
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Aj^i-:'©^^*-^ *..v' itw. na.iy persons fron Ioc«I actropoIl^an &rca do you 

(A) (5) 2o-S) (C) (D) 100-299 (S) 3 00 aw Ovtr 

In t^.c las', ^i'^.r ■•mentis. ApproximteXy what p«rctnt*C« of your Job optnin^s 
oic yo- plicc vitn Xtt St*t« Daployxent S*rvic* for r«r«rr*X»? 

(A) None placed vatn St*t« ESnploytaent S*nac« 

(3) ^up to 10 percent 

(C) Up to 25 percent 

(D) uP to 50 percent 

(E) Up to 75 percent 

V?) : <ore thAn 75 percent 

(G) r Ud no job openings to pl*ce 

7Ae ^verA^e qjtlity oC tpplicAnts referred to yo^ durin4 the lASt f rgnVh*! 
by xr^e St4te ^plo^oent Service w«9t 

(A) Excellent 

(3} ^CooG 

(C) ^Average 

{0) Poor, out acwept&ble 

( S ) ^V-'^a cceptabie 
(?) None Tti'errtd 

how r^ulc you rate your fira*s relationsAip uith the local office of tr.e 
Ct«"«e 2:i?.jy=er.t Service? 

(.*) ZxccUent 

( hi Ccoa 

(C) *;vcr&se 

(:)) .•'cor 

(£0 */cry ?oor 

(?) : :o relationship 
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c* ^:>J & >?.-,.r. ^ u-lih Sxau S«^icc Iccal office: 

(..) . one 

( z) Uns>.tllcd/s*ai-s:iiXici fictory 

(D) :icric:.l 

{'^) VncltlXlcc: sorvic« {dish-^asn«r, etc.) 

(C) ^S^:i:.cd service (siechanic, 3Al«sclerk« etc.) 

(::) Technical {rate cleric, IS:< oper*tor, etc.) 

(:) ^oe.er 

:!ci: ort«r. have you beer. cont..:t«cl Ir. person by th« St4t« fiaplo>^nt S«rvlc« 
durliv: t-*:e la.* v el.' J;* it - ' ' 

(Ai " ot at 
(3) O occ 
(C> ^2 ti-^ 

(D) > tiaes 

(E) K riaes 

(?) ^5 ♦-laes 

(G> n ore than 5 tiaes 

}!ow oft«n have you been contacted by telephone or aail by the St*te 
asployaent Service during the laat eight oonthat 

<A) ^>:ot at All 

<B) pace 

(C) 2 Uaes 

<D) ? tiaes 

tiiaes 

(?) 5 tices 

(G) a cre than 5 tioes 
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8. was uic j>upro3c of tht conUctCs) )y tht StTM E)«j>loy»fnt Seivict 

during Utl? period (the last elclit monUia ). 

(A) _ _ 1 *0 conUct 

ta) To «x;iiain the servicea th<y offer to Mip^oytra 

fC) T o solicit Job openings 

to) T o aolicxt your fim*a partlclyation in Job tr4i^infi pr?jr»mi 

(lUJV-JODS, On-the-Job Training, etc.) 

Ce) To rath*r labor mtrket infomation 

t?) T o prjvide a nanpw^er related aervlct (help wlt^♦ t««tinc» 

InfonaAtion on 4 reculntion, etc.) 

9» For your fim, vhat w&a the reault of this contict? 

(A^ ^Kurther atrenfltheni «y r«lationahip with thl« M*ncy 

T ht fim'a parUcipation in a Job training progxw 

■(C) A better imdtratandin* of th# agency and th« atrvic«a it offers 

it) ^PUced a Job order with the« 

(£) T he aervice thty ppovids/d waa of value 

10. In what manner have you been contacted by the 3Ut* BjployMt Sarvlc* 
durinc the laat eight aonths? 

(A) riot at all 

(n) Telephone call 

(C) fMl 

(D) Perax/.ial visit 

(E) ^Sooe combination of the above (B, C. D) 

11. If you have atartad using the &&ployiDent Service in the last ^jght pr >ntha. 
or have begun to us« it qpre intet.siveiy , pleaa<< daacribe tiia actiooa* 

which led to this. (Check OWE OR MORE ) 

(A) H ave used theai about the wae all along 

(B) K ot using thea 

(C) SUrted referring better applicants 

(D) A visit fpo« their r^loyer Services Unit to explain their 

services 

(E) ^^Received a proootlonal telephone call fro* thea 

(F) R eceived a brochure(s) descrlbini their aervicea 
id) T h>ir radio Announcemec 

(H) T tieir t«^^8ion announccaent^ 

(I) They were retoenended by a bu«ineaa asaoclat* 

(J) R«*<1 sbout their new ^loyer activltiea in the tmnsi^p^t 

Chaab^r of Conrce aegazine 

(K) Executive Order 11596 (aaat.^torr Uatinga) for«e<: aa to um 

thea 
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/C/»- "...vc ^zjfz - H^-ploiTTont iZcni'lcc in -che last c: -r.t. aor.ths 

or '.avc zcs^. zo ur,c =crc ir.toissivcly, please lisr tr.e prs;sar>- 

'•'•) '"- "C -ced t-.cc: icout tr.c 3i.-.c all alone 

(-) ^::o-w u£ir<: V.c=: 

^S-v.^rtod rcfomr^ bettor applicants 

-.icit froc: v.eir E=:ploycr Services L'nit to expl&in their services 

r.cce-vcu & prczoticnil tciepl-^re cail froa thfs 

(?) T.eccivca a broch\:rc(s) iescnbins thcrr services 

(g) T r.eir raaio ar*r.our.ce::cr.t3 

(H) Ch^i^ telcvisior. ar_nour.c events 

(^) _7.'«y vrcre recoc=y>ndcd by a bv-smess assciiate 

about their new eaployer activities in the newspaper 

or Chamber of Co=nerce sacaiinc 

f*^) Executive Order 11593 (mandatory listir^s) forced sie to use thea 

13» If your fina once used the State Ssployi^ent Service and has stopped xisins 

it during the last cirht aonths . what are tr.e reasons? (Check GHE Op. ;/0R£ ) 

(^) •»c still X13C the State Bsploynent Service 

(3) We never used thes 

(C) Referred poor Quality of applicants 

iD) V ery slow service 

lE) ."^'^ staff was not conpctent enough to properly service our needs 

Excessive calls to get us to hire special applicants for >*oo w« 

just didn't have appropriate jobs 

(G) Could not fill qy orders 

(H) Lost ay personal contact with the local office 

(I) Too cuch proraotion, not enough perforaance 

•1^., If your firr. is not presently using the State Qaployaent Service, what 

would it require to convince you that the service could effectively handle 
your Job orders? 

(a) \le do presently use thea 

(3) Favorable testjaonies froa other businessaen 

(C\ A trial job opening to fill 

A personal visit to discuss services and capabilities 

(£} Soow coabination of the abovs (B, C, D) 
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13. *^hat sources have you used durins the last eight aontha when placing a 
job order for hourly employees? ( PLEASE CHECK 0I<£ OR yx)RE ) 



(3L 
(C). 

(?)- 
(HL 

(iL 



JState Qnployment Service t local office* 
_J{irinc at your facility, walk-ina (persons with no referrals) 
^Referrals by osployees of yo\u* finn (friend, relative) 
^Private (fee charging) agencies 

__Kon-fee charginc private association (employer association, 

trade associati<m, etc.) 
JSchools (public, trade. Junior college, college, business, etc.) 
J->dia (newspapers, trade Journals, association bulletins) 
JAiion hilling halls (Joint apprenticeship coanittees) 
_Kon-prof it coonunitr agencies (Ccmunity Action Program, 

Urban League, Latin-Anerican Association, etc.) 

Other 



l6. What sources have you used during the last eight months when placing 
a Job order for salaried employees? ( PLEASE CHECK OVS OR MORE ) 

(a) State Bnployment Service, local office 



(C)_ 

(PL 

(H). 
(D- 



^Hiring at your facility, walk-Ins (persons with no referrals) 
^Referrals by employees of your fina (friend, relative) 
^Private (fee charging) agencies 

_Kon-fee charging private association (employer association, 

trade associaticm, etc.) 
JSchools (public, trade. Junior college, college, business, etc.) 
_Jfedla (newspapers, trade Journals, association bulletins) 
JtJhion hiriog halls (Joint apprenticeship coanittees) 
^Non-profit coenunlty agenciea (Coanunity Action Program, 

Urban League, Latin-Aaerican Association, •tc.) 

Other 
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■1, If any, scrviceo provided to you in the last eight nonths , by Uic 
cyi:.cnt Service were of value to you? (PLEASE CISCK or^E OR ^»RS) 

^Dio not uce their ser.^ccc 

^"Jor.e of ti-te services used were of any value 

Place•^ent services (screening and referral of job applicants) 

provision of uaec and other labor r.arkct inforaaticn 

^Cuiaance on special hirms practices (EEOC rejxaatior^a , 

toi,tir.5 rcculations, ciLndatory listmcs, etc.) 

Development of ar.fl follov:-up on an OJ? contract 

^A.3si3zar*ce on injproving personnel policies and practices, 

such as revision of ^ob application form, iirprovinfi ycur 

hirmj; process, etc, 
.Provision of a ma.npower service, such as development of j'ib 

specifications for one or aore of my job positions, 

assistance vath my turnover problems, etc. 
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Or. "U^e follovin:: pa^cs ^ nxrnbcr of 3 ti tender* tc about vVSoh people have ciC,^enriG 
opinions. 7.*.ere are no ri/'ht or \Ysnr: rcspor^cs to any of these itcns so it ia 
i.T.portant tnat you tell us precisely hcj you feel about then. 

In order to niako it easier for you to e>:prcos your opinion, we have provided three 
decrees of &crcc=:est and three dozreos of dioasrec.":cnt for each statement. Please 
place an "X" in tl^a box \7hich best describeo your opinion. 



Sxft.'sple : 

"Our syste-s of 
eoverrjnental checks 
and balrr.ces leaves 
sore thins to be 
desired." 



strong rx)CGr4.te 


olir^.t 




+2 


+1 



If you a^ee stronslyi you would place your "X" like this: 

stronr roderate olifht 



I ^1 I 



If you agree slightly, you isieht place your "X" like this: 

otroTi" roder?to slir:ht 



DISAGR75 



+2__L 



-jtLJ 



—X 


-2 


-? 


slight rftodera^e 


stron". 




_2 


-? 


slirht nicaerr.te 


St rone; 


f 

i -1 


-2 


-? 


" li::e tics: 
slirr.t roaer:itc 


strong 


I . 

i — _ 


1 -3 


X 
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2r 









\^ . , .v Aoyccs 






11 t. V .V is*lk-ci rc.crs 






<;u^.li:\c^ Job .■»;.p*5.car.t3. 


+3 ! *^ 


*^ 


3. I dor't oo^ocv to bc.nj 












con-^*r.: or.c.es involved 


1 




..it>. job plAcer^r.t. 


+? 1 


*1 



JL 



- /e :T4.* >.^r. t pons o re i 



4. 





stror.^" roderate 


slicht 


ire of little bcr.efit to 
c-T'l-sye rs , 






+1 


Tr.ci'o i:e ^Irocw^' sufricicnt 
oruil optDrtJT.ity rccul»»^i.ons 
ir.il rinpo'..er trair^nc profirama; 
'.'".at IS .*.c'<;nc is a real 


stronr -»derate 


sU,-ht 


ccjiro 01. ti.e part oC these 
people to v;or'<. 




+? 


*1 


;.oct b-<:»no3scs m this 
sroa ore do.r.r, tr.eir fair 
share to hcl? r.lleviate 
fie ur o~.pl oyr^nt crobiems of 


stronp; -wderate 


slicht 


vctcrin;:, mnorities and 
other sf'^cial groups. 




*2 


♦1 


The applvcir.ts who apply 
for a job toruy are not as 


stron/: nodcratc 


slight 


cood as t^.ose of ton (10) 
years aco. 




4-2 


*1 i 


Govcrr^'wnt -:act play a rAich 
CTeo.tcr role xn alleviating 
rrzr.y oC t^.e social and 


strong noderate 


slicht 


economc problens tJiat 
burden our society,^ 




♦2 


♦1 


I v.'Ould be positively 
inclined to..'ar.^. telephoning 
tty job openings intj a 
eentralijoa unit that oade 
tr.oi urreciately available 


Strom: nod era te 


slight 


to nan:' aceneies in the 
eosrunity. 




^3 


♦1 



aii.-ht nod»rraie stronr 



-1 


1 

i -? 




slicht roderit'j 




-1 


.2 


->! 


slicht nocerate 


Dtron^* 


-1 


-2 


-? 


slicht nodcratc 


stronf: 


-1 


-2 


-? 


slight noderate 


strong? 


-1 


-2 





slight noQcrate 3tron;i^ 
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DISAGREE 



Executive Ord«r No. II598 
reQuirins all govemoent 
contrftctors to place their 
Job openincs viXh the Stat« 
E^Bpioyiaent Strvice la joi 
xui\7&rrant«d iiaposition on 
privtte ent«rpri8es. 

Ttt tXAU &tployiDtnt 3«rvict 
devot«9 most of iU tliu and 
efforts to finding joba for 
sptciAl eppllc&nta, «uch *• 
veterans ^nd siinoritlti. 

Most persons receiving 
uneaployaent insurance 
benefits do not mjike 
sincere efforts to find 
another Job. 

^e Dnployment Service 
represents the lerseat 
siQ£le source for hiring 
disadvsAtased vorkers in 
thie cocinunity. 

The Dnploynent Service is 
Eoore concerned with service 
to Job applicants than 
service to eioployera. 

The State £>nployaent Service 
should provide employers 
with services other than 
Just Job referrels. 

I SJS hesitant to place iqy 
Job openings for highly 
skilled, secvl-prof essional , 
aiid professional positions 
vrith the state Qaployoent 
Service. 

Under nomal economic 
conditions, I would like 
to receive more personal 
contacts froa representa- 
tives of the State 
B&ployaent Service. 





•f2 


+1 


strong noderete 


slight 




•f2 


•fl 


strong ooderete 


slight 




•f2 


•fl 


etrong taoderate 


slight 




•f2 


<fl 


strong taoderete 


slight 
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4-1 


strong mode re te 


slight 




♦2 


•fl 


strong noderate 


alight 




•f2 


•fl 


strong noderete 


slight 




♦2 


} 

^1 1 



-1 


-2 


-5 


slight laoderete 


strong 


-1 


-2 


-3 


elii^t noderete strong 


-1 


-2 


-3 


slight t 


aoderete 


atrong 


-1 


-2 


-3 


slight moderate strong 


-1 


-2 




slight n 


tode.'ate 


atrong 


-1 


-2 




alight e»derat« 


ationg 


-I 




-3 


slight moderate atrons 


-1 


-2 
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l** Siiployrsent Service staff 
rcxbcrs do not possess the 
exportiso necessary to 
pre-3cr«en Applicants for 
ay Job openings. 

IS. Tt-.e ;[>rovision of are* labor 
siarket infom&tion to 
private employers is one of 
the Dost valuable serrlces 
provided by the State 
Onplcyaent Sexvice. 



19. The State Svoloyacnt 

Service has nade ft positive 
contribution to ny operationa 
durinc the last 3 oonths. 



X would consider listing all 
ny job oponinfis with the 
Stato Qsployment Service. 



K^any employers do not use 
the placenont services of 
the teploycent Service 
because too many persons, vdu> 
don't really deserve it, 
are allowed to collect 
unenployment insurance 
pay&ents. 



The Snploynent Service eust 
be substantially chanced to 
becoee nore i«8ponsive to 
applicants and eaployers or 
it eventually will be 
discontinued. 



+3 


+2 


+1 


strong moderatA 


sll^t 




+2 


•fl 


stron£ Doderat* 


slight 




♦2 


♦1 


strong; moderate 


slight 






..i 


strong noderat* 


fllil^t 


♦3 




♦1 


strons noderate 


alight 


0 


♦2 


•fl 



slicht moderate strong 


-1 


-2 




•lljiht aoderate 


strong 


-1 


-2 


1 

-? 1 


slifiht moderate 


etrong 


-1 


-2 




sliicht moderate 


strone 


-1 


-2 




slight 1 


Boderate 


etrong 


-1 


.2 




sliitht moderate 


strong 


-1 


-2 


-3 




In8truct.aor.s 

On the follou.r^ pages at,; a nur.ber of stat«mtnt» about utiich people have differing 
opinions. TtKj-e Are nc rieht or wron^t responses to any of these item* so it la 
ircportant that vou t«U us precisely how ;rou feel about thefs.. 

In order to make it easier for you to expreaa your opinion, we have provided three 
degrees of agreenent and three decree a of diaa<r*ement for each atateoMnt* Pleaaa 
place an "X" in the box which beat deecribea your opinion* 

Exarplo: 



•*Our system of 
6ov«mr^ntaX checKa 
&nd balancee leaves 
sooetiiins to be 
deaired." 



strong moderat* sliitht 



+2 



♦ I 



If you a^ree «tron«ly, you would place your "X- like thlei 
strong iDode rate slight 



*7 



♦ I 



If you agree elightly, you might place your ••X'* like thiai 
strong moderate slight 



♦3 



♦2 



slight 


moderate 


strong 


-I 


.2 




slight moderate 


strong 


-I 


-2 




slight 


moderate 


stron/r 


-I 


-2 





Similarly « if you disagree- strongly, you would place your "X* like this* 



strong 


moderate 


slight 


slight 


moderate 


stronr 


l.o 


+2 


♦I 1 


-I 


• 





riZtSE BE SURE TO HAXE A IffiSPONSE TO EACH STATBffiWT . 
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DISAGREE 



!• Our branch offlcf provUct 
tfftctlve vervlces to both 
employers applicants. 

?• Our branch offxce shouM 

on^y b« concerntd wlt>. Job 
placeaent* leaving Job 
devtlopreent and the provlslona 
of training and supportlvt 
service t to othtr asencltsi 
such as tht CAP'S, KAB^OBS, 
etc. 



strong moderate alight 



etrou moderate ellf ;ht 



slight moderate 


strong 


-1 1 -2 




slight c^erAte 


strong 



The law that necessltatss 
the registering of all U.I. 
clalAsnts At the branch 
office Is a waste of valu«ble 
eUff tlJDS. 

The Job Bank hae Bade a 
substantial laproveaent In 
the way tht branch office 
eervlces both tnployere and 
applicants. 

9« Local coonunlty agencies 

engaging In Job developatnt 
don*t poseeee tht profeeelonal 
expertlee of our branch office 
eUff. 

6* The lujorltjr of eaplojrere are 
hesitant to place Job order* 
with the branch of flea* 
because they believe they 
will not have quality Job- 
ready applicants referred 
to thea. 

7* The Job Bank has reducsd 
the a ount of paper work 
In the branch office. 



strong moderate 


ellght 


ell'^t moderate 


strong 


1 o 1 


♦1 1 


-1 


-2 


-3 


strong node rate sligfit 


ellght moderat< 


* strorg 






-1 


-2 


-3 


strong moderate e light 


slight moderate strong 










-3 


strong moderate slight 


ellght moderate atronjr 


O 1 42 






-2 




etrong moderate ell^t 


ellght moderate strong 


I.O 1 ^2 




-1 





Clven present staffing 
conditions, every applicant 
registering with the branch 
office, le Job-ready, 
ehould have tha opportunity 
to review Job poeslbl litis* 
with » plao«Mat inUnrlMr. 



strong moderate tlight 



1 i 



2*3 



ACREE 



9» M*ny ftppllcAiits arc pr'"»cntly 
turned ftway frwt Uir branch 
office wlUiout having rtcelvtd 
•oat aervice auch asi Job 
r«f«rrAl, job dev«lopi«nt, 
counseling, referral to 
training ProcrMns And aupport- 
Ive aenrlcea, etc. 

10. Hy MUry la fair, relatlv* 
to ay duties «nd raaponal* 
bllltlea At the brAnch 
office. 

11. tilt Job BAnk Has loproved 
Job plAceiBent ActirltlAA 
for the dlaadvantAftd. 

12. Tht lack of prlvACjr in tha 
branch office SAkee It that 
auch sore difficult to 
properly do my Job. 

1>. Th9 working conditions At 
the branch office (hour*. 
Adequacy of fAcilttteA, 
oleanllneas, nolaa l«v«l, 
etc.) are, In (antral, 
•Atlafactory. 

1%. Tht Job Bank h«e reaulttd 
In an lr<creMa in Job 
llatlnca. 

15. I uaually find ayaalf in 

MreMtnt with the exiatlnc 
pollclee and praotlcAA of 
my sUte alency. 

X$» As waa true of eo many 

Procrana in the past, the 
Job Bank will b* gone and 
virtuilly fonotten within 
two >tAr9. 

17. I epend too auoh tla* 

Ptrfominc Job duUaa thAt 
4r« below ay 1ml of 





1 




\.. 


1 


atrons moderate alljtht 


•llitht moderatr atronc 








-1 


-2 


-3 


atroni^ 


noderAte Alight 


alight moderate atronx 












-3 


atrons moderate allitht allcht - 

1 o 1 . 1 . 1 rr 


^odar»t 

-2 


e atrotyt 
•3 1 


9tron« mode r Ate 


Alleht 


alight moderate atronr 


o 


42 






-2 


-3 


Atronx noderAte Alight 


alight moderate strong 


♦3 


42 




-1 


<-2 




Atroci£ moderAte flight 


all^t moderate 


atrong 




42 


4l 




-2 


-3_ 


•tronn fioderAte Allrht 


alight moderate ttron« 


o 1 


42 




-1 




-3 


Atroiwr a 


loderAte 


^l^t 


alight n 


Ode rate 


•tronit 


i7i 


1 




-1 


-I? , 


•3 , 
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AGKEE 



D33AOREE 



16. Vm ofUn «lvcn Job dutiM 
and rcaponslbilitlca without 
htvln< tht authorltx to 
Af0ur« th«t thtf ar* 
•uce*0>fuUy iiip1«a«nt*d. 

19. At our branch off let tharo 
la aqual trcatAvnt for 

all tnploxa«9> 

20. Tha rola of ay supanrlaor 
should be to laake tht 
dteiaions and Inatruet lat 
on what I'ls to do., 

21. Diployiitnt Sarvtea branch 
offleas should ba glvtn* tha 
authority and responsibility 
tc eoordinat* all Job 
dsTtlopsMnt aetWltiaa 
batwatfl othar tganelta %dth* 
In thalr local eomunltlaa. 



stronit moderate alight 



sllffht moderate atrorur 




-2 


0 



atronit 


wodtrata allrht 


sliffht nodcratt strorur 


♦3 J 


42 




-1 


-2 




atront 


nodarate tlicht 


sllcht X 


lodarati 


> atronjr 




♦2 




1 




-2 





■trow« »ed« r»t« «lt«fat rtitht i«od»r»t« ttron« 
1 O i i *ij 1-1 I' -» 1 I 



23* One of tha reatona why 

•any anployers hasltata to 
place Job orders with tha 
branch offlea Is tha poor 
quality of applicants that 
co«a Into th* branch offlea, 

23. Cna of ttit «ost negatltra 
aspects of Civil Serrtca 
Is that It prevents battar 
aitployeas fro* advanclnc 
a a quickly aa they ahould, 
while protactlnc aartinal 
•■ployeea fro* belnc 
dlacharged. 



atrofx moderate 

1 0 1 


alight 

..I 


atronc moderate 


alight 




♦1 



alight eiodarate strong 



all^t moderate atronir 


-1 


-2 


, -5. 



2^. I of tan don't get tha kind 

of cooperation froa «y fallow 
workers that would enable 
lae to do «y Job well. 



strong rodcratc 


alisht 


alight moderavc atrong 








-1 


-2 


-3 



Iba Job Bank haa not 
proved to ba praotieal for 
our teanob of flea oparatloa*. 



atrong woderata alight 



ali^t moderate atrona 


-=1 - 


•2 
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26. Kftivy employers have bccoae 
dlaenchantfd with the Job 
Dwk, b«cftu»e It 
dtpersonnlixps branch otflci 
relations with them. 

27. Tht »ctlvltl«» p«rfor»d br 
my branch office Mk9 • 
valuablt contribution to 
tht conunlty. 

26* ITit Dsploynent Strvica «uat 
b« radlcaUjr chan«t(i to 
t«cofDa Bort raaponaiva to 
applicants and tnploytra or 
it will tventuaUy b« 
diaeontinued. 



strons 


poderat 


r alifht 


r, 


1 42 




atron« modarate allrht 


1 O 1 42 


4l 


atronc modarate 


alight 




42 





alight fwoderat*' atrong 



-I 


-2 


-3 


alieht moderate atronff 




-2 


-J 


allcht ry>dtrat4 


atron# 


-1 


-2 





29. As a diract rtsuU of tha 
^^-AppUtd Behavioral 
Rese*rch* Inc. Projtet» a 
aubstantiva isiprovctttnt 
has been made in tha braaali 
office 'a lA*ce. in tha 
buainass comunity. 



•trom «odarat« liiaht alight aiodarata atron* 



As a dlrtet raault of th« 

Project (MCSC-AfiR) tha 
branch*a capability to 
obtain job opaninca haa 
baen iaprovtd. 

As a direct rtault of tha 
Project there haa baen aa 
overall ijiprov«aant In 
eoonunications within tha 
Branch Offiea. 



nM Project hac not had 
a positive iafkaet on any 
aapect of branah offiea 
oparattooa. 



atron< modarate alight 

1 42 I 4l I 



atron^ woderata alinht 

I I 42 I 4l j 



flight modaraU 
1 -I 1-2 


» atrong 


aliffht nodaraT« atronit 


-1 


-2 





33. 



?la*ae cheek tha 



of Toani of aducatloa thot you havt eoaplatad. 



Hich Seheol 
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^10 


^11 


12 


Colla«a 


13 


^1* 


^15 


^16 




17 


lA 


^19 


^10 
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PlM«« eh«ck the tin* fraiit that mo9t cloMly •pproxljHUs your y«ar« of •«mc« 

%#lth th» SUt» E)«plo]raient Strrlc*^^ 



(A) 0-1 y««rt 

(B) l-> y««r* 

(C) >5 ytar* 

(D) 5^10 y«art 

(K) ___ Ortr 10 y«&r« 

>5. P1«M« ch«ck th« ran4« th»t you f«ll Ijito. 

(A) 18-25 y««r» old 

(B) ?6-» y«ar« old 

(C) 36-50 y««rt old 

(D) Ott 51 yw« old 
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